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('oiirtosy  Ilf  tho  Hratilian  American, 

HIS  EXCELLENCY,  THE  PRESIDENT  OK  BRAZIL,  AND  CABINET. 

The  President .  Dr.  .\rlhiir  da  Silva  Bernirdes,  center  front.  Kirst  row,  left  to  rittht:  Dr.  loito  Lniz  .Vivos,  Minister  of  Just  ice  an  I 
Interior;  .Vdtniral  .Vlexandrino  do  .Vlcncar,  .Minister  of  the  Navy;  Dr.  Raph  iel  lie  .V.  Sampaio  Vidal.  .Minister  of  Finance;  Dr. 
.lost'  Felix  Pacheco,  .Minister of  Foreign  Relations.  Back  row:  D'r.  .\laor  Praia,  .Ma.vorofthc  Fcsleral  District:  tiencral  Ferntndo 
Sotcinbriii')  <le  C'arvalho,  Minister  of  War:  l>r.  Kraneiseo  <le  Sh.  Minister  of  Tr.iiisii  irtation  unil  l*iitili<‘  Works:  l>r.  Faria  Soijto, 

«'lili>ror  1*01100.  I>r.  MUtioI  C'ulmon.  MiiiUlor  of  AKrIotiltoro.  lOfttiMiry  iiiul  <*  unttion  o. 
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jrXK,  1!»23 


By  Knwix  Siiaki*  Bi  udell. 

Recall  Spccitil  Ri prcseutulivc  of  the  liuraiu  of  Economic  Roicarch,  (Hiizens’  Xational 
Honk,  Lost  Angdes,  (’alifoniin. 

IXTHODUCTOKY. 

Tub  giviitor  part  of  llispuno-Amoricii  is  situated  l)otwcon  23° 
north  of  tlu*  Bcpiator  and  23°  south,  which  contains  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  rc<jions  of  the  world.  That  mate¬ 
rial  profjress  is  modified  hy  the  influence  of  latitude  is 
manifest  hy  the  fact  that  no  larf^e  and  important  cities  appear  in 
the  troj)ical  and  sul)troj)ical  rejjions,  except  where  topograpliical  and 
meteorological  conditions  greatly  nuulify  the  climate.  In  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  Tropic  of  ('ancerare  the  cities  »)f  Mexico,  \ew  Orleans, 
and  llahana  in  the  Western  Hemisphere;  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and 
Canton  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  with  a  large  hinterland  to  the 
luu'th.  In  the  Tropic  of  ('apricorn  are  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  farther 
south  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  de  Chile,  Melbourne, 
and  Capetown.  Where  material  ])rogress  exists  in  the  Tn)pics  it  is 
largely  locateil  in  regions  |)rotect(*d  hy  their  topograj)hy  from  water¬ 
laden  winds  blowing  from  the  ocean  and  (»n  high,  sheltered  plateaus. 
lleiKH',  the  development  of  the  western  coaist  of  Centnvl  auul  South 
America,  while  the  eastern  coast,  with  its  exposure  to  the  winds  from 
the  Atlantic  auul  the  Caribbean,  is  still  largely  in  primevid  forest. 

The  Spanish  (’oiupiest  was  one  of  the  greatest  jvchievements  of 
civilization  in  history  in  having  been  id)le  to  assimilate  the  native 
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rac<‘s  aiul  (‘sta])lish  western  civilization  in  the  tropical  refjictns  of 
America  that  have  developed  into  the  republican  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  with  ileniocratic  ideals.  The  revoltiiiG  Spanish  colonies  were  the 
lii-st  to  liberate  their  slaves;  and  while  they  gave  the  people  political 
emancipation  they  were  never  able  to  achieve  economic  emancipa¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  low  price  levels  of  their  products,  which  j)re- 
v«‘nt(*d  the  realization  of  a  standard  of  life  compatible  with  the  polit¬ 
ical  aims  of  their  governments  and  the  social  as|)irations  of  their 
peoph'  through  public  education. 

'I'lu*  casual  ((hserver  is  too  inclined  to  judge  tropical  America  hv  the 
lack  of  material  progress,  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Spanish- 
Anu'rican  civilization  n'sts  on  human  rather  than  on  material  values. 

Its  social  (»rganism  is  the  great  stabilizing  force  behind  the 
constructive  efforts  of  four  centuries  that  has  withstood  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  the  climate  and  the  destructive  forces  <)f  nature.  The  colo- 
iTu's  were  far  reimtved  from  the  mother  country,  with  uncertain  means 
of  communication,  larg(>ly  dependent  upon  their  own  resources,  umh'r 
political  regimes  good,  had,  and  indifferent.  Few  [)eople  have  deimt- 
crati<^  principles  so  firmly  ro»)te<l  in  their  social  organization  and  strive 
more  earnestly  to  exj)ress  these  principles  in  their  political  institu¬ 
tions.  In  spite  of  almost  unsurmountahle  ethnic  difliculties  in  the  way 
of  their  realization,  regardless  of  repeated  failures  and  disillusion,  they 
cling  tenaciously  to  the  highest  expression  of  democratic  principle, 
with  the  same  faith  that  the  church  upholds  its  ethical  principh‘s,  in 
spiti*  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature. 

'I'he  price  levels  of  tropical  products  have  been  determiue«l  in  the 
mentality  of  the  W(»rld  by  the  cost  of  |)roduction  iluring  centuries 
of  slavery,  (‘xploitation,  and  »»ppr(*ssion  that  have  been  characteris¬ 
tic  of  th(‘  'I'ropics  from  tim<‘  immemorial.  Apart  from  the  effect 
of  slave  labor  iii  estahlisliiiig  a  basis  of  c«>st  value,  the  tr«>pical  pro¬ 
ducer  has  to  contend  with  the  low  pnaluctivity  of  the  soil,  due 
to  latitude,  climatic*  conditions,  and  its  impoverishment  tiuough 
erosion. 

In  additicMi  to  economic  and  geographical  difliculties,  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Tntpic’s  are  such  as  to  retard  mental  and  physical 
c'ffort.  One  who  has  never  lived  in  the  Tropics  can  not  conceive 
of  the  eternal  warfare  between  man  and  nature.  It  is  a  common 
(“rror  in  the  north  to  consider  the  Trojiics  as  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  the  earth  and  attribute  its  lack  of  material  develo|)iueut  to  the 
indolence  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  is  not  the  case.  In  the  Tropics 
the  huimm  race  has  its  greatest  struggle  for  existence.  Human 
labor  and  wealth  are  not  cumulative  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
'I'emperate  Zones.  'I'he  destructive  forces  of  nature  continually 
impinge  on  tiu*  constructive*  (‘ffort  of  man. 
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'riio  advaiiccmcut  of  Spanish  America  is  retarded  also  by  keen 
competition  from  tlie  Kastern  Hemisphere,  wliere  a  still  lower 
standard  of  livinj;  exists  than  in  the  AVestern.  The  creation  of  an 
increased  market  for  American  products  in  Spanish  America  is, 
therefore,  inseparably  connected  with  the  destiny  of  the  cast.  In 
the  world’s  policy  with  regard  to  the  Tropics  and  subtropics  of  the 
east,  as  well  as  the  west,  lie  the  hope  and  despair  of  the  industrial 
system  of  the  north.  The  enormous  increase  of  the  productive 
power  of  man  inaugurated  by  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  has 
created  commercial  and  political  rivalries  that  led  to  the  late  war, 
which,  after  its  enormous  sacrifices,  has  left  unsolved  the  grave 
social  problems  that  existed  at  its  beginning. 

Improvement  in  the  social  standards  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Tropics,  comprising  hundreds  of  millions,  would  create  an  outlet 
for  the  increased  industrial  products  of  the  world.  The  continuance 
of  the  Tropics  as  a  region  of  exploitation  of  cheap  labor  and  a  source 
of  ac(iuisition  of  cheap  raw  materiads  could  only  accentuate  the 
destructive  forces  now  apparent  in  the  industrial  capitalistic  system. 

COSTA  RICA. 

(^)sta  Kica  has  much  in  common  with  the  other  Spanish  American 
Kepublics  in  the  economic  questions  of  the  present.  Sixty 
yeairs  ago,  through  the  influence  of  the  first  English  commercial 
traders,  who  fiiumced  their  importation  of  merchandise  by  the 
exportation  of  coffee,  the  main  energies  of  the  country  were  devoted 
to  coffee  cultivation.  The  liberal  economic  theories  of  Great  Britain, 
three-(iuarters  of  a  century  ago,  appealed  to  their  imagination,  and 
they  readily  accejited  the  theory  that  the  welfare  of  the  countrj'  was 
best  served  by  devoting  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  its  most 
profitable,  exportable  crop,  and  by  importing  the  necessities  of  life 
that  could  be  purchased  cheaper  abroad  than  produced  at  home. 

The  changing  customs  of  the  people  with  the  tendency  to  over¬ 
importation  have  been  marked  by  periodic  crises,  which  have  been 
relieved  from  time  to  time  by  the  creation  of  foreign  debts  and  the 
importation  of  foreign  capital,  until  the  payment  of  tribute  abroad 
lias  become  an  unbearable  burden.  This  is  more  or  less  true  of  all 
•igricultural  countries,  and  the  fact  of  this  tendency  is  expressed 
to-day  in  terms  of  force  in  India  and  Mexico. 

In  area  and  |)opulation  ('osta  Rica  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
Spanish  American  Republics.  In  its  development  it  has  not  hail  to 
face  many  of  the  great  ethnic  problems  that  its  sister  Republics  have 
had  to  contend  with,  as  they  are  a  homogeneous  people,  a  large  part 
of  its  population  descending  from  the  old  Spanish  conquistadores. 
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tlu‘  st*)ck  that  broufilit  western  civilizatu)n  to  America  and  accom¬ 
plished  one  of  the  most  amazing  feats  of  colonization  recorded  in 
history.  Innumerable  savage  tribes  scattered  over  a  vast  con¬ 
tinent,  which  had  oidy  a  rudimentary  and  crude  agriculture,  no 
knowledge  of  iron  or  steel,  no  work  or  milch  animals — all  fuiula- 
mental  elements  of  progress  in  the  economy  of  human  labor.  The 
conquistadores  united  these  tribes  under  a  common  language,  religion, 
and  jurisprudence,  giving  them  the  arts,  agriculture,  and  traditions 
of  the  mother  country. 

(’osta  Kica,  after  aciiuiring  its  independence  100  years  ago,  in 
spite  of  its  poverty  sought  to  bring  itself  into  closer  contact  with 
the  outside  worhl  and  establish  a  firm  foundation  for  its  interior 
development.  In  1S71  it  began  the  construction  of  an  interoceanic 
railway,  now  completed.  It  had  already  established  the  telegraph, 
also  an  admirable  system  «»f  land  registration,  so  good  that  litiga¬ 
tion  over  a  title  is  a  rare  occurrence.  It  has  built  schoolhouses  in 
almost  every  town  and  village  in  the  Republic.  (\)sta  Kica  was 
among  the  first  of  the  Spanish  American  countries  to  realize  the 
importance  of  sanitation,  and  commenced  the  sanitation  of  its  prin¬ 
cipal  port  in  1893.  Large  sums  have  also  been  ex|)ended  in  the  sani¬ 
tation  of  its  towns  and  villages.  This  enthusiasm  for  the  material 
expression  of  pr»)gress  has  been  very  costly  ami  accounts  for  the 
heavy  burden  of  debt  that  the  country  carries.  .  .  . 

Coimiierce.  ('osta  Kica  has  two  major  ex|)orts,  bananas  from  the 
tropical  jungle  lowlands  near  the  sea,  and  coffee  from  the  sul)tn)pical 
highlands  at  from  two  to  five  thousand  feet  elevation.  'I'he  banana 
cntp  is  handled  exclusiv(‘ly  by  the  rnit(*d  Fruit  ('o.  4'hev  have 
imported  Negro  labor  from  damaica,  and  tlu*  managmnent  of  the 
plantations  is  in  the  hands  of  .Vmericans,  so  that  aside  from  the  rev- 
(‘iiues  derived  from  the  export  tax  the  banana  crop  is  not  of  siudi 
vital  importance  to  ('osta  Kica  as  a  whole. 

The  coffee  crop,  on  the  other  hand,  touches  every  man,  woman, 
and  child,  for  in  good  seasons  the  entire  family  is  employed  in  some 
capacity  at  the  c*)ffee  “heneficio”  or  cleaning  plant.  The  red  coffee 
berries  are  picked  from  the  hushes  during  the  early  weeks  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  'I'he  berries  are  washed  and  the  skins  removed  by  hand  or  by 
machine.  Then  they  are  spread  out  on  concrete  floors  or  patios  to 
dry.  This  drying  jieriod  may  take  from  1  to  10  days.  The  coffee 
plantations  or  “fincas”  vary  in  size  according  to  the  industry  ami 
gooil  fortune  of  the  farmer.  P«>or  crops  and  low  prices  not  only 
affect  the  farmer  and  his  family  hut  the  sales  fail  to  establish  sufli- 
cient  credits  in  the  I'nited  States  and  Furope  t»>  take  care  of  the 
largi'  importations  of  merchandise. 
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In  the  fiscal  year  endin"  December  31,  1920,  the  total  imports 
were  valued  at  S48, 107,500,  while  the  total  exports  amounted  to 
.'?32,1 1.5,200,  of  which  !?14, 91 1,100  was  derived  from  the  coffee  crop. 
Costa  Kica  is  far  t(K)  dependent  on  other  countries  for  its  means  of 
subsistence.  While  it  is  too  small  to  he  entirely  self-eontaineil,  yet 
if  native  capital  and  labor  could  he  directed  toward  more  diversified 
farminfi  and  tlevelojmient  of  manufactures  the  (iovernment  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  foreign  loans  to  make  up  the  unfavor¬ 
able  trade  balances.  The  export  values  were  at  the  rate  of  2.15 
colones  to  the  dollar.  It  is  assumed  that  the  import  figures  are  at 
the  same  rate,  but  due  to  omissions  in  the  annual  statistical  report 
this  could  not  be  verified. 
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ImportK. — During  the  war  and  shortly  aft(*r,  all  Ceiitrid  America 
bought  heavily  of  the  l'nit(‘d  States.  The  tendency  now,  however,  is 
toward  Eurojie,  and  the  imports  from  the  I'nited  States  drojiped  last 
year  by  25  per  cent.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  unfavorable  factois, 
some  of  which  could  be  corrected  on  the  part  of  the  Am(*rican  exporter. 

In  th(*  first  place  dollar  (“xchangc  is  higher  than  ])oimd,  franc,  or 
lira  cxchangf*.  That,  time  alone  can  correct.  The  t(‘rms  of  sale 
demanded  by  American  exporters,  however,  an*  far  too  stringent  and 
must  be  modified  to  nu'ct  European  compcdition.  Where  the 
American  d(*mands  30  to  00  days,  the  European  allows  3  to  0  months. 
The  Latin  docs  not  do  business  in  a  hurry  any  more  than  he  does  any¬ 
thing  else  in  a  hurry,  and  it  is  fatuous  for  us  to  think  we  can  compel 
him  to  adopt  our  psychology  of  business. 

Faithfulness  in  com|)lying  with  sp(‘cifications  concerning  export 
goods  is  perhajis  one  of  the  most  important  factois  in  foriMgn  trade, 
and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  instance's  on  <‘very  hand  when'  the 
American  export (“r  has  decided  that  “something  else  is  just  as  good” 
and  takes  it  upon  himself  to  ship  goods  which  lik(*ly  as  not  arc  utterl}' 
unsuited  to  the  trade  for  which  they  w<‘re  intended.  This  is  simply 
another  instance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  trying  to  force  the  Latin  to 
adopt  his  way  of  thinking.  Another  feature  of  foreign  trade  with 
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(Viitnil  Aiucrica  is  satisfactory  packinj;.  This  feature  too  many 
Americans  fail  to  {jrasp.  All  dry  goods  and  perishables  should  he 
placed  in  water-tight  containers  and  in  crates  at  least  twice  as  strong 
as  would  be  retpiired  in  the  United  States,  dust  because  there 
happens  to  be  a  dock  and  warehouse  at  the  port  docs  not  signify  that 
every  shipment  will  be  ade(|uately  protected.  On  the  west  coast  of 
('entral  America  and  Mexico  all  freight  is  swung  over  the  side  of  the 
vessel  into  a  barge  and  the  barge  towed  a  mile  or  two  to  a  small  wharf, 
and  there  it  is  hoisted  onto  a  doc-k,  and  the  warehouse  may  or  may 
n(»t  b(‘  near  tin*  dock.  Add  to  these  physical  didiculties  the  torn'iitial 
rains,  against  which  nothing  is  safe,  and  also  the  native  indolence  and 
candessness  to  which  everything  is  subjectecl. 

(’osta  Rica  is  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  for  it  boasts  of  two 
harbors,  one  on  each  coast,  in  which  an  ocean  vessel  may  enter  and 
tie  up  to  a  wharf.  The  I’acific  port  is  I’unta  Arenas  on  the  Gulf  of 
Xicoya  ami  the  Atlantic  jau-t  is  Puerto  Litndn. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  importer,  the  instructions  in  regard  to 
size  of  crates  should  be  faithfully  adhere»l  to.  Railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  is  the  e.xception  rather  than  the  rule.  Pack  animals  arc  the 
usual  means.  Hence  small  packages  ca|)able  of  being  strapped  on 
a  mule’s  back  are  essential.  Kven  though  the  importer  may  be  on  a 
railroad  the  points  to  which  he  distributes  are  usuall\’  reached  oidy 
by  trails. 
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One  of  the  crying  neetls  of  the  Republic  is  an  ade(|uate  statistical 
service.  It  is  the  lack  of  it  that  makes  it  impossible  to  give  a  compre¬ 
hensive  list  of  imports.  The  report  or  “Informe  de  la  Direccidn 
General  de  Kstadistica”  contains  import  figures  served  up  in  half 
a  dozen  different  ways  as  far  as  source  and  port  of  entrance  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  no  figures  are  given  as  to  nature  of  tbe  imptirts,  with  the 
one  excciption  of  animals,  which  constitute  but  (»  per  cent  in  valm* 
ttf  the  ttttal.  Till*  total  inifiorts  in  lt>2()  were  !?fS,I()7,.j2(). 
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Tliore  is  a  groat  opportunity  in  Costa  Kica  for  invostmonts  in 
manufactures.  There  are  unliiuitecl  power  |)ossihilities.  The  present 
rate  is  1  colon,  or  about  20  cents,  per  montli  per  lighting  fixture 
regardless  of  power  consumed.  The  same  is  true  of  motors;  payment 
is  made  on  rated  horsepower  regaulless  t)f  actual  jiower  consumption. 

Another  factor  favorable  to  manufactures  is  low  labor  cost  and  low 
labor  turnover.  The  working  people  are  above  the  average  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Central  Americans,  due  to  the  comparative  freedom  from 
racial  mixtures.  Any  number  of  young  men  and  women  can  he 
had  for  SI  gold  |)er  day.  There  was  an  attempt  at  organizing  labor 
a  few  years  ago,  hut  what  few  factory  hands  there  were,  were  so  much 
better  paid  than  farm  labor  that  the  movement  faile»l  absolutely. 

F'urthermore,  the  natives  are  not  in  the  habit  of  moving  from  place 
t<)  |)lace.  Transportation  is  scarce  and  for  them  expensive.  The 
home  is  a  very  steadying  fact(»r  in  the  lives  of  these  people  ami  tends 
to  keep  the  family  in  one  locality  for  generations. 

.Vnother  attractive  feature  of  Costa  Rica  is  the  freedom  of  manu¬ 
factures  from  taxation.  The  (lovernment  is  so  anxious  to  develop 
the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  country  that  anyone  with  a  real 
husim*ss  prop(»sition  can  obtain  a  concession  for  a  period  of  years 
which  may  not  only  give  him  freedom  from  taxation  hut  may  permit 
export  of  prialuct  or  import  of  raw  materials  free  of  duty. 

Poorer  and  cornmunicafioiis!. — The  unlimited  water-power  possibili¬ 
ties  of  Costa  Rica  can  not  he  overemphasized.  Three  miles  below 
San  Jose  on  the  Tiribi  River  there  is  a  power  station  of  the  Costa 
Rica  Power  &  Light  Co.  ecpiipped  with  two  300  and  one  loO  k.  v.  a. 
generators.  .Vnother  station,  14  miles  from  the  city  on  the  Virilla 
River,  has  four  500  k.  v.  a.  units.  The  p(»wcr  is  generated  at  2,300 
volts,  00  cycles,  stepp(*d  up  for  transmission  b)  17,000,  and  served 
to  the  city  at  110  volts.  Although  th(*se  units  are  well  loaded  at 
present,  they  are  capable  of  producing  another  1,000  kilowatts. 

The  .Vlvarado  Telephone  Co.  has  two  1,1.50  k.  v.  a.  units  which  also 
serve  the  city. 

There  an*  no  steam  auxiliary  plants  except  a  small  direct-current 
oil-burning  plant  at  Port  Limon  on  the  Caribbean  coast. 

There  are  three  other  stations  in  ('osta  Rica  of  about  the  same  size 
as  the  tw<*  above  mentioned.  They  an*  at  San  Ramon,  Miramar,  and 
.Vbangan'Z.  Th<‘se  plants  supply  the  stamp  mills  at  the  gold  mines 
in  the  Province  of  (iuanacast<‘  in  the  mountainous  northwest  stn-tion 
of  (’osta  Ifica.  The  (’osta  Rica  Pow(*r  &  Light  Co.  operab's  a  O-mile 
single-line  turnout  stn'ct  railway  in  and  anumd  San  Jose.  They 
have  10  cars  and  <h»  all  of  their  own  repairing,  and  even  build  some  of 
their  own  cars.  The  fare  is  two  tickets  f<»r  25  centimos,  which  in 
American  money  would  b(*  alxmt  3  cents  a  ride. 
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'I'lu*  nu‘aii(*st  liovi'I  in  tin*  city  is  c(iui|)pc(l  with  electricity  at  the 
ridiculous  rate  of  1  colon,  or  ‘JO  cents,  per  lifjht  per  month,  re<;ardh*ss 
of  use.  As  stated  before,  there  are  no  metei-s  even  on  power  machin¬ 
ery.  The  jjeneral  manafier  of  the  ])ower  com])any,  Mr.  Theodore 
Zinc,  says  tliat,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  any  specific  laws  rejjardinj^ 
theft,  a  meter  could  he  “l)rid<;ed”  and  the  company  could  do  nothing; 
hut  remove  the  service,  hence  an  expensive  meter  installation  wouhl 
he  worthless. 

The  tlovernment  owns  and  operates  the  telejjraph  service  of  the 
Uepuhlic.  Fi<;ures  as  of  November,  1921,  were  as  follows:  Tele- 
jjraphic  (dfices,  US;  miles  of  line  operated.  l.OOl;  jniles  of  telephone 
operated,  teh'jdiones  in  (lovernment  offices  in  San  Jose,  119. 


IIOMK  OK  A  WKI.I.-T0-|)0  RKSIUENT  OK  SAN  JOSE. 


Durinj;  1920  telejirams  wen*  transmitted  in  the  interior  to'thejmnnher 
of  :{;i2,ir).‘l,  with  revenue  of  al>out  $1S,200;  9,4.j()  cahh*<irams,  with 
revenue  of  about  $.")(),. ‘100 ;  and  lo.TOo  telegrams  to  (Vntral  .Vmerica, 
with  revenue  of  about  -SJ.JOO. 

.Vt  present  there  is  no  direct  cable  <*onnection  with  (\»sta  Kica. 
'I'he  All  .Vmerica  ('ahles  (’o..  however,  is  layin*;  a  cable  from  ('olon, 
('anal  Zone,  to  Port  Limon,  where  overland  telejjraphic  connection 
can  be  had  with  San  Jetse.  .Vt  present  all  cabh‘s  are  wired  up  to  the 
Nicara<;uan  fnuitier  and  repeated  there  to  a  cable  station  at  San 
Juan  del  Norte. 

Wireless  e(pii|)ment  is  very  limited.  The  I'nited  Fruit  ('o.  main¬ 
tains  a  station  at  P(»rt  Limon  which  receives  the  daily  news  for  tele- 
firaphic  transmission  to  the  (l(»verninent  at  San  Jose.  This  news  is 
then  distributed  to  the  newspapers.  The  eastern  half  of  the  inter- 
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There  are  two  liijjli  schools  iii  San  Jose.  The  one  for  <iirls  is  called 
the  ('olef'io  de  Sefioritas.  There  are  422  |)upils  enrolled  in  the  various 
jjrades  correspoudiu};  to  the  Arnerham  seventh  and  eijjhth  {^ainniar 
<;rades  throu{;h  hijih  school  and  normal  school.  Of  this  enrollment 
12:i  are  normal-school  pupils.  These  jjirls,  after  a  (lovernment  e.xam- 
ination,  are  .sent  throu<;hout  the  Kepuhlic  as  teachers.  It  is  interest- 
inj;  that  jjirls  of  hif;h  and  low  scadal  standiii};  enter  this  field.  There 
is  little  of  the  frivolous,  “hutterlly”  type  amon*'  Costa  Kican  youiif' 
women.  The  dauf'hters  of  the  rich  travel  and  study  abroad,  while 
those  not  so  fortunate  e(|uip  themselves  at  home  for  useful  occupa¬ 
tions.  'I'here  is  another  larj^e  normal  school  at  Heredia,  about  10 
miles  from  San  Jose. 
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oceanic  railway,  1 10  miles,  is  operated  by  the  Minor  C.  Keith  interests. 
It  was  hejrun  by  the  (lovernment  and  completed  by  Mr.  Keith  about 
ISSS.  The  Pacific  line,  of  about  00  miles,  is  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Government.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  spur  lines,  these  are 
the  only  railway's  of  any  consequence. 

Edvcatitm. — Educational  eiiuipment  in  Costa  Rica  is  far  above  that 
in  any  other  (’entral  .Vmerican  Republic.  Population  of  Republic, 
1920,  40S,J7J;  school  children  enrolled  .Vuj;ust,  1921,  l.S0,J24;  school¬ 
teachers,  Aufjust,  1921,  l,J2r);  schools,  Au»;ust,  1921,  399.  Popula¬ 
tion,  city  of  San  Jo.se,  3S,93t);  school  children  enrolled,  4,405; 
schools,  15. 
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iiuuU*<|URte  Govermncut  plant.  Tlip  boys’  hijjh  school  is  known  as 
the  Licco  (le  Costa  Kica  and  has  enrolled  some  500  pupils.  This 
school  is  well  eipiipped  with  .Vinerican-trained  native  teachers. 
There  is  a  manual  training;  department,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  swini- 
minfj  pool,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  eijuipment.  English 
is  studied  in  both  the  boys’  and  f'irls’  hi<;h  schools,  and  although  they 
are  bashful  in  using  it  on  an  American,  }'et  most  of  them  can  carry 
on  a  conversation  fairly  well.  Ilow  many  American  school  children 
can  converse  in  any  language  other  than  their  mother  tongue  t  .  .  . 

Movlug  picture  theater  hiisineftft.  The  movies  are  gaining  in  popu¬ 
larity  each  year  in  (^)sta  Kica.  There  are  18  in  the  Republic,  5  of 
which  are  in  San  Jose.  Mr.  Perry  Clirton  is  the  distributer  for  all 


The  principal  or  director  of  the  girls’  school  is  Dr.  Fidel  Tristan, 
an  archeologist  of  some  repute.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
excavation  of  Indian  ruins  and  relics.  During  the  eruption  of  Iratzu, 
the  great  volcano  of  Costa  Kica,  extinct  for  hundreds  of  years.  Doctor 
'IVistan,  with  true  scientilic  fervor,  made  the  journey  from  San  Jose 
to  the  summit,  some  25  miles,  in  showers  of  ashes  and  volcanic  dust. 
He  approached  within  8  meters  of  the  crater  during  the  eruption,  and 
the  photographs  he  secured  are  considered  among  the  finest  of  that 
nature  in  existence.  Doctor  Tristan,  besides  carrying  on  his  scholastic 
ilnties,  has  undertaken  to  interest  the  boys  and  young  men  of  the 
city  in  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  an  active  amateur  wireless  club  which  at  times  supplements  the 
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XOIIMAI.  SCHOOL  OK  COSTA  UICA,  HEREDIA. 

more  (lunil)le.  Althoufjh  there  is  a  100-per  cent  American  projec¬ 
tion  macliine  installation  in  ('osta  Kica,  the  Enj^lish  are  puttiiif'  on 
th(‘  market  a  new  projector  that  is  said  to  he  clieaper  and  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  than  the  American  macliine.  Ohvioasly  replacements 
will  he  made  with  En};lish  machines  unless  American  exporters  make 
more  favorable  tenns.  Then,  too,  the  terms  of  eredit  of  the  European 
exp(»rt(‘r  are  far  more  favorable  than  the  .Vmerican.  Three  to  six 
months'  time  on  Eiif'lish  and  Kreneh  lilms  arc*  the  usual  ti'rms,  while 


American  lilms  in  ('osta  Rica,  and  as  he  has  been  in  the  Trojiics  for 
four  or  five  years  he  knows  what  the  public  wants.  The  society 
film  is  the  favorite,  ('owhoj',  Indian,  ami  wihl  west  stuff  are  not 
j'iiod  attractions. 

There  is  a  peculiar  situation  in  the  import  film  trade  in  ('entral 
.Vmerica.  Enjilish  and  French  jirints  of  .Vmerican  film  nejjatives 
can  he  bought  S2()U  to  .S.'iOO  cheaper  from  overseas  than  from  the 
.Vmerican  producer.  Furthermore,  the  European  filniAs  thicker  and 
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tlio  AnuM’ioan  (U'lnniuls  ‘jold  on  or  lu'fore  dolivtMy.  Panama  is  the 
distributing  oonter  for  rnivi'rsal  and  Paramount  picturos. 

Then*  are  other  objections  to  American  films,  ('arelessness  in 
filling  onlers  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  trade.  The  American  exporter 
will  oftentimes  utterly  disregard  the  selecti<»ns  of  an  importer  who 
knows  bis  Latin  American  public.  Purthermore  when  Spanish 
titles  an*  re<piested  it  is  often  found  that  they  are  not  oidy  poorly 
printed  with  a  typewriter  but  tlu*  literal  Spanish  translation  is  utterly 
ridiculous.  Such  things  as  these  discourage  the  picture  distributer 
who  would  otherwise  like  t<t  do  business  with  the  Tinted  States. 
These  factttrs  are  im|)ortant  and  the  moving  picture  export  industry 
in  Los  Angeles  should  give  them  the  serious  attention  that  thev 
deserve.  .  .  . 


EI.KMKXTAKY  ITBI.IC.  SCUtK)!.,  SAX  JOSE. 


San  Jane,  the  capital  of  (httta  liica.-  San  Jose  is  ideally  situate«l  on  a 
high  ])lateau  in  the  interior  of  Tosta  Rica  at  an  elevation  of  about 
LO(H)  feet.  The  city  is  about  15  miles  west  of  the  Tontinental 
Divide  and  laid  out  on  the  high  ground  between  two  rivers,  Rio 
'Porres  on  the  north  and  Rio  Maria  Aguilar  oti  the  south.  The  water 
supply  conies  in  an  open  ditch  from  the  mountains  above  the  city, 
d'o  the  northeast  is  the  famous  volcano  Irat/u.  To  the  northwest  is 
Poaz,  in  whose  crater  is  the  largest  hot-water  geyser  in  the  world. 
To  the  south  is  a  low  range  of  voleanic  hills  in  which  there  are  some 
lignite  coal  deposits.  The  green  cultivated  mountain  slopes  of  these 
highlainls  can  be  seen  from  every  point  in  the  city. 

'Phe  streets,  although  not  pavi'd,  are  clean  and  have  deep  gutters 
with  stone  or  c(*ment  curbing.  .  .  . 
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Iiiterurban  roads  both  electric  and  lu};luvay  are  "reatly  needed. 
There  is  one  jjood  road  out  of  San  dose  to  the  neij'hhorinj;  town  of 
Heredia.  Better  eoniinunieations  would  not  oidy  facilitate  business 
hut  would  provide  more  attraction  to  the  tourist. 

('osta  Kica  needs  capital  and  business  initiative.  The  country 
native  is  content  with  a  small  farm  or  to  work  on  some  one  else’s 
fann,  while  the  urban  native  prefers  to  he  a  small  shopkeei)er  or  in  the 
Government  employ.  There  are  almost  no  native  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  The  sons  of  the  well-to-«lo  "o  in  for  hankinj;,  law,  politics. 


immWAY  FROM  SA.N  JO.SK  T<J  IIKUKDIA 


medicine,  and  the  church,  much  the  same  as  they  did  in  the  Tnited 
States  oO  years  a<;o.  Those  are  the  select  professions.  Industrial 
development  is  the  crying  need  of  ('osta  Kica  and  although  circum¬ 
stances  are  most  aus|)icious,  due  to  low  labor  and  power  cost  and 
Government  protection,  yet  little  is  heitig  done  by  native  capital 
or  initiative.  It  has  always  been  the  foreigner  who  has  taken  the 
chance  and  established  a  business.  All  ('entral  America  and  ('«)sta 
Kica  in  particular  might  well  adopt  Mr.  Harding’s  slogan  of  less 
government  in  business  and  more  business  in  government. 


(N  'i’l  J;K  NA'nOMAl.  ISARTO 
(:^liAK£  DiSAS'rEE  *; 


IN  AN  extremely  interesting  interview  published  in  the  Mevcurio 
of  Santiago  for  January  30,  Sr.  Lautaro  Ferrer,  secretary  general 
of  the  central  committee  of  the  Chilean  Ked  CVoss,  gave  an 
account  of  the  valuable  work  |)erformed  by  tlie  latter  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  eartluiuake  disaster  of  last  November,  showing  that 
both  the  central  committee  and  the  various  chapters  rose  nobly  to 
the  exigencies  of  this  great  emergency,  when  many  hundreds,  injured 
and  homeless,  were  enduring  great  suffering.  The  main  facts,  as 
set  forth  by  Sr.  Lautaro  Ferrer,  are  as  follows; 

Immediately  after  the  catastrophe  occurred,  the  provincial  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Antofagasta  lied  Cro.ss  sent  an  emergency  brigade  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Larrain  .Mancheno  which  rendered  first  aid  of  the  great¬ 
est  benefit.  The  American  Ked  Cross,  which  was  distinguished  by 
the  promptitude  of  its  assistance,  gave  high  praise  to  the  services 
rendered  by  this  brigade  in  spite  of  its  limited  resources.  A  few 
days  later,  the  Valparaiso  committee  sent  on  its  own  account  another 
splendid  brigade  composed  of  20  nurses,  men  and  women,  in  charge 
of  a  director  and  a  physician.  The  central  committee  later  aided 
this  corps  with  1(),()0()  pesos,  congratulating  its  president,  Sr.  Mario 
Vergara,  for  its  achievement  in  all  the  earthquake-stricken  towns. 

The  central  committee  also  sent  0,000  pesos  as  first  aid  to  the  Ked 
Oo.ss  chapter  at  La  Serena,  whose  president  is  Sr.  Anibal  Labra, 
and  to  the  Co(|uimbo  cliapter,  organized  at  that  time  through  the 
initiative  of  the  La  Serena  chapter  and  Sr.  Juan  J.  MacAuliffe. 

Nor  was  the  women’s  chapter  found  lacking  in  this  crisis.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Santiago  Fire  lirigade  it  collected  a  great 
(piantity  of  clothing  and  other  gifts  in  kind,  amounting  to  130 
tons,  which  was  dispatched  to  Copiapo  and  Vallenar  by  the  national 
relief  committee,  of  which  Sr.  Ismael  Tocornal  is  chairman,  at  a  cost 
of  12,000  pesos  for  packing  and  freight. 

In  order  not  to  duplicate  effort  and  expense,  the  Ked  Cross  made 
an  agreement  with  the  national  relief  committee  of  the  Government 
by  which  the  former  bound  itself  to  take  charge  of  the  temporary 
liospital  service  until  reconstruction  had  normalized  hospital  condi¬ 
tions.  In  fulfillment  of  this  engagement  the  central  committee  in 
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Santiago  constructed  two  large  wooden  pavilions  in  such  fashion 
tliat  they  could  be  transported  in  sections,  ready  to  he  set  up  at  their 
destination.  Kach  included  a  main  roctin  85  by  20  feet,  with  a 
capacity  for  30  beds  and  small  treatment  rooms,  pharmacy,  baths, 
toilets,  etc.,  while  in  an  adjoining  wing  were  the  dining  room,  kitchen, 
storerooms,  and  servants’  rooms.  These  two  temporary  hospitals, 
costing  24,000  pesos  each,  were  sent  to  Copiapo  and  Vadlenar,  where 
the}*  were  set  up  on  concrete  piles.  The  respective  foundations, 
with  drainage  ami  other  nect‘ssary  work,  c(»st  3,000  pesos  eaich,  while 
the  actual  setting  up  and  painting  reapiired  am  aulditiomil  e.xpimditure 
of  (),000  pesos.  With  the  buildings  went  a  complete  out  lit  of  cots, 
lunlding,  kitchen  necessities,  sanitary  eajuipment,  and  medicines. 

In  auldition  the  central  Ked  (Voss  committee  haul  previously  sent 
north  large  (piantities  of  medical  supplies  for  the  dispensairies  of  the 
vairious  Red  Cross  chapters,  and  hais  seeai  to  it  that  these  dispen¬ 
saries  keep  functioning  properly.  Our  special  representative,  Sr. 
Inocencio  Diaz  V’^aisijuez,  is  traveling  about  overseeing  the  work  of 
the  dispensaries,  ais  well  as  organizing  Red  Cross  chapters  in  towns 
where  they  do  not  already  exist.  He  hais,  moreover,  the  highly 
important  commission  of  taking  an  accurate  census  of  the  injured 
and  of  those  who  have  amd  ha\*e  not  received  aissistaiice,  receiving 
complaiints,  and  making  adjustments  so  that  the  work  (»f  the  Red 
Cross  shall  run  smoothly,  serving  the  greaitest  possible  number  «»f 
sulferers. 


Hy  H.  ().  Nkvh.lk. 

IT  IS  a  matter  of  liistory  tliat  Spain  siiffertMl  seriously  from  the 
lark  of  »;eneral  edueatiomil  facilities,  ami  it  can  not  he  expected 
that  she  would  "ive  better  treatment  to  her  colonies  than  she 
was  {jivinjj;  to  her  own  peo|)le.  The  result  was  that  education 
in  ('uha  was  sidjject  to  many  ups  and  downs,  mostly  downs,  durin" 
the  early  part  of  the  colonial  period. 

The  history  of  education  durinj'  the  Spanish  rejjime  can  he  ilivided 
int«>  two  epochs,  the  first  extending  from  the  estahlishment  of  the 
c«»h»ny  to  1793,  during  which  only  the  determined  efforts  and  gener- 
(»sity  of  some  of  ('uba’s  private  citizens  brought  about  the  estah¬ 
lishment  for  limited  periods  of  a  very  few  schools.  Thus  we  find 
(hat  in  1().S9,  up(»n  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Santa  (Mara,  known 
at  that  time  as  Villa  (Mara,  a  school  was  established  in  that  t<)wn 
in  which  primary  education  was  continuous.  In  1712  Dr.  Juan 
('ongedo,  a  philanthropic  citizen  of  Hemedios,  opened  a  free  school 
there,  and  lo  yvars  later  amtther  at  (’armen,  a  third  being  opened 
two  years  thereafter  at  Arriaga,  all  in  Santa  (Mara  Province.  MMiese 
sclmols,  however,  were  ch)sed  upon  (he  death  of  Sr.  ('ongedo,  although 
through  the  beneficence  of  Don  Juan  hVlix  de  Moya  that  at  ('armen 
was  reopened,  being  closed  definitely  in  17S7.  Smne  7S  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Matanzas  that  is,  in  1771 — the  city  authorized 
its  governor  to  engage  a  school-teacher  in  Ilahana,  hut  history  does 
not  tell  us  whether  (his  authorization  was  carried  out. 

Kducation  of  a  higher  character  received  more  attention,  hut 
accounts  lead  us  to  believe  that  more  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
form  than  on  the  substance,  private  sc1uk)1s  of  a  very  mediocre  char- 
aicter,  which  offered  practically  oidy  primary  education,  receiving 
high-.soimding  names  and  holding  out  promises  of  preparation  for 
the  univei’sity.  Latin  wavs  given  preeminence  iia  the  coui’ses  offered 
by  these  schools,  this  being,  aaf  course,  only  natural,  avs  aimong  the 
clergy  teaichers  having  a  knowledge  of  this  hinguavge  were  numerous. 
In  1()89  the  College  of  San  Amhrosio  wavs  established  in  Ilabaina, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  church. 
.  .  .  As  the  populaition  increaused,  the  demands  for  higher  education 
hecame  greater,  until  Don  (irt'gorio  Diavz  .\ngel,  a  citizen  of  Ilahana, 
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luiule  a  contribution  of  S40,()00  for  the  support  of  a  college.  This 
was  in  1717,  hut  the  necessary  permit  was  not  obtained  until  1721, 
and  three  3’ears  more  passed  in  selecting  and  purchasing  the  ground 
for  the  institution,  so  that  not  until  1724  was  the  school  opened 
under  the  name  of  San  Ignacio.  With  this  was  then  united  the 
('ollege  of  San  Amhrosio.  .  .  . 

rniversit^v  education  was  earl 3'  thought  of  in  Ilabana.  Even  as 
early  as  lOS.S  the  llahana  city  <*ouncil  applied  to  the  Spanish  (Jov- 
ernment  for  a  university  at  which  young  men  could  he  educated, 
thus  ayt>iding  their  having  to  leave  (’uha  for  the  maiidand  or  Spain 
for  this  purpose.  Many  years,  however,  intervened  before  encour¬ 
agement  was  received,  hut  finall3’  a  letter  of  Innocent  the  XIII  of 
September  12,  1721,  authorized  the  fathers  of  the  (’onvent  of  San 
.hum  de  Letran  to  found  the  institution  which,  after  seven  years  of 
preparaticm,  was  opened  in  1728,  although  the  chairs  of  morals, 
philosophy,  and  canon  law  were  fireviouslv  tilled  hv  the  Domini¬ 
can  friars.  .  .  .  'Fhe  practical  value  <*f  the  institute,  however, 

was  insignificant.  .  . 

It  will  he  noted  from  the  foregoing  that  schools  in  which  free  edu¬ 
cation  was  given  were  practically  hicking,  hut  during  this  long  period 
of  veal's  the  realization  of  the  need  of  elementary  public  instruction 
was  becoming  mi)re  firmly  fi.xetl  among  the  Euhan  people,  and  the 
existence  of  this  feeling  was  becoming  more  deeply  impressed  upon 
the  (lovernoi's  sent  over  from  .Sjiain.  With  the  rule  of  one  of  these, 
Don  liuis  de  las  (\isas,  a  name  long  remembered  gratefully  hv  all 
('uhans,  began  the  sccomi  epoch  in  the  educational  history  of  ('uha. 
'I'lie  fii-st  literary  periodical  was  foundetl  by  him.  as  also  the  Socie- 
dad  Econdmica  de  la  llahana,  which  ever  since  has  been  the  prime 
mover  in  every  advance  in  the  material  welfare  aiul  educatii>n  of 
the  island.  .  .  .  The  influence  of  this  society  was  such  that  a  royal 
order  soon  gave  it  charge  t)f  education  in  ('uha.  .  .  .  Through  the 
work  of  this  society  the  fiist  step  in  advance  was  made  by  fouiul- 
ing  in  the  city  two  free  sclmols  for  the  ptutr  of  both  st'xes.  Dilli- 
cultics  and  opposition  were  met  and  overcome,  residting  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  with  the  help  of  the  religious  «>rtleis.  of  the  school  of  the 
lh>n(‘ficen<‘ia  in  171M)  and  the  I’l'sidines  in  IStKl.  Hut  outside  the 
city  of  llahana  public  gratuitous  instruction  for  the  peojde  was  non¬ 
existent,  (*xccpt  in  a  few  cases  where  through  individual  effort,  largely 
of  th<*  clergy,  a  few  schttols  had  lu'cn  estahlishetl.  'I'hat  advances  in 
llahana  occurred,  howevt'r,  was  «lcmonstrated  hv  the  secoml  «'ensus 
taken  by  the  so<'ictv  in  th«*  city,  showing  71  sclu>ols  to  he  in  existence 
with  2.(tlM)  pupils,  most  of  thes4>  s»'ho«ils.  however,  being  um'ontivlled 
by  tin*  (lOvcrniiK'iit  and  taught  withi>ut  regularization  by  ignorant 
colort'd  women.  'I'he  attempt  ttn  the  part,  of  the  society  to  have 
tiu'se  schools  reformed  and  provi«letl  with  pii>per  teachers  was  with- 
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(tut  result  until  ISKi,  when  the  Section  of  Kdueation  was  formed  ami 
a  }j;rant  of  $32,000  for  primary  instruction  was  received  from  the 
(lovernment,  resultin}^  in  some  improvements.  These  funtls, 
however,  notwithstanding  individual  eontrihutions,  were  insuflieient. 

The  society  hy  no  means  limited  its  endeavors  to  the  improvement 
of  primary  instruction,  secondary  and  supericu’  education  als(» 
feeling  its  ludivities.  The  foundation  of  a  cliair  of  chemistry  was 
sought,  tlie  proposition  being  p\it  forward  in  1703,  wlien  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  $24,615  was  raised,  hut  the  chair  was  not  filled  until  1810, 
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|)revious  to  which  the  apparatus  recpiired  had  been  brought  from 
Europe  and  installed  in  the  Ilos[)ital  (»f  San  Amhrosio,  where  (piarters 
for  a  laboratory  were  obtained.  In  1704  tlie  society  <lrew  u|)  a  plan 


of  s(‘condary  instruction,  remarkably  modern  in  its  nature,  including 
as  it  did  mathematics,  drawing,  |)hysics,  chemistry,  natural  liistory, 
botany,  and  anatomy.  The  course  in  the  latter  w»is  opened  in  1707. 
The  old  order  of  things  was  further  changed  by  ('ahallero’s  lectures 
on  logic,  delivered  at  the  .San  ('arlos  Seminary,  founded  in  1773,  in 


which  modern  thought  replaced  the  ohi  .Vristotelian  philosophy;  and 


in  1811  the  old  system  receiv»*d  its  final  blow  when  Felix  Varela  took 
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tli(*  chair  of  philosophy  aiul  onulually  inaulc  the  names  of  nKuU'rn 
thinkers  and  their  doctrines  familiar  to  the  students,  Amon"  his 
pupils  was  Don  Jose  de  la  Luz,  remembered  with  gratitude  by  all 
Cuba  on  account  of  his  activities  as  an  educator.  The  same  spirit  of 
advance  was  shown  also  by  a  change  in  the  law  course  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  to  the  more  complete  study  of  Spanish  law  ais  distinct  fnun  the 
former  limitation  to  the  study  of  Homan  law.  .Vt  this  period,  how- 
(*ver,  there  was  no  chair  of  surgery,  while  chemistry  and  ])hilosophy 
were  20  years  behind  the  times. 

In  the  second  period  of  this  new'  epoch,  between  1S2()  and  1S42, 
the  Sociedad  Kconomica  began  to  receive  the  beneficial  assistance  of 
the  younger  men  who  had  profited  by  the  facilities  already  e.xisting. 
This  resulted  in  1S3()  in  the  formation  within  the  society  of  a 
committee  on  history  and  another  on  literature.  .  .  . 

'I'he  political  changes  in  Spain  following  1820  w'cre  of  assistance 
t»»  the  Sociedad  Keondmiea,  the  Spanish  tJovernment  giving  to  the 
Society  for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  the  chapel  of  one 
(tf  the  .Vugustine  orders,  also  establishing  a  chair  of  constitutional 
law  in  the  San  (’arh»s  Seminary  and  i!i  the  university.  These 
advances,  however,  were  so(m  counterbalanced  by  another  political 
change  in  1S24,  and  the  injury  thus  received  was  increased  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  832,000  which  had  been  received  yearly  from  the 
municipality  for  elementary  education,  and  a  further  withdrawal  by 
royal  order  of  February  S,  1S25,  of  all  other  funds  allotted,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  longer  to  maintain  the  new  free  schools. 

During  this  period  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the  private  schools 
existing  in  (’uba,  the  distinction  betw'een  elementary  and  superior 
instrueti(»n  being  drawn.  Iletween  IS27  and  1830  five  new  colleges 
were  established,  the  instructiem  in  which  was  so  fine  that  it  was 
reported  that  there  was  m»  longer  any  nee«l  to  semi  young  men 
abroad  for  their  education.  Free  preliminary  instruction,  however, 
outside  of  Ilabana  and  Matanzas  was  in  an  exceedingly  backward 
stale.  In  1833  the  census  showed  only  0,082  pupils  registered  in 
the  schools  of  the  whole  island,  this  figure,  of  eoui'se,  being  far 
greater  than  those  in  actual  attemlanee,  and  comparing  very  po<*rly 
with  the  total  population  umler  15  years  of  age  of  between  100,000 
and  200,000  inhabitants.  .  .  . 

The  period  between  1840  and  the  date  of  the  .Vmeriean  occupation 
witnessed  a  general  reform  (»f  public  instruction  throughout  Fuba. 
'rids  reform  provided,  in  1803,  for  the  division  of  all  education  into 
|)rimary,  secondary,  superior,  and  professional  branches.  .V  closer 
cooperation  between  the  educational  systems  of  Spain  and  Cuba  was 
introduced,  so  tliat  in  1878  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Spanish  (Jov- 
ernment  making  the  professorates  in  the  colonies  ami  the  Peninsula 
one  body,  this  bdlowing  a  <lecree  in  1871  providing  that  professors 
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of  the  University  of  Havana  were  eligible  for  professorships  in  Spain. 
The  validating  in  Spain  of  the  titles  conferred  by  the  university  in 
Cuba  had  already  been  apjiroved.  The  various  wars  through  which 
Cuba  passed  during  this  period  were,  of  course,  obstacles,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  this  a  system  of  education  excellent  in  theory  was 
provided.  By  the  decree  of  June  IS,  ISSO,  regulating  superior  and 
secondary  instruction,  these  branches  in  Cuba  were  coordinated  with 
the  same  grades  in  Spain;  furthermore,  the  establishment  of  a  vSecond- 
ary  Institute  in  the  capital  of  each  Cuban  Province  was  provided  for, 
these  institutions  receiving  a  subvention  from  the  (lovernor  Ceneral, 
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the  remaining  funds  nei^essary  for  their  support  being  provided  b}^ 
the  Provinces  or  municipalities.  By  1S82  several  of  these  institutes 
had  already  been  established,  and  by  1880  the  plan  of  study  drawn 
up  for  various  faculties  of  the  University  of  Havana  had  so  broadened 
in  cfiaracter  that  the  courses  were  excellent. 

In  188J  there  were  in  the  island  535  public  and  184  private  schools. 
The  teachers,  however,  were  not  punctually  paid,  and  public  instruc¬ 
tion  was  neglected,  (ieneral  supervision  of  public  instruction  was 
vested  in  the  (Jovernor  (Ieneral,  and  administered  by  him  through  a 
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Board  of  Public  Instruction  composed  of  a  vice  president  and  12 
other  members  appointed  by  the  Home  Governor  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Governor  General,  its  ex  officio  president.  .  .  .  The 

complete  course  of  instruction  included  Christian  doctrine,  the  out¬ 
lines  of  sacred  history,  readinfj,  writing,  the  elements  of  Spanish 
grammar,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  a  brief  outline  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  aiul  the  constitution  of  the  State.  Primary 
superior  instruction  embraced  a  reasonable  extension  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  above,  and  also  the  principles  of  geometry,  lineal  drawing 
and  surveying,  the  rudiments  of  history  and  geography,  especially  of 
Spain,  an»l  the  elements  of  physics  and  natural  history.  Sewing, 
embroidery,  and  drawing,  as  applied  to  the  latter,  were  included  in 
the  elementary  instruction  of  girls,  for  whom  the  elements  of  domestic 
hygiene  were  substituted  for  arithmetie,  industry,  and  commerce. 
The  superior  course  of  elementary  instruction  was  by  this  same  law 
provided  free  for  those  children  whose  parents  were  not  able  to  pay 
for  it.  Taxes  were  provided  for  the  support  of  the  schools  thus 
established,  and  the  law  required  every  town  of  oOO  souls  to  maintain 
at  least  one  elementary  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  two 
schools  for  boys  and  two  for  girls  being  required  for  towns  of  2,000 
inhabitants,  three  in  towns  of  4,000  inhabitants,  the  number  of 
schools,  including  private  S(*ho<)ls,  increasing  by  one  for  each  sex 
for  every  increase  of  2,000  inhabitants,  one-third,  however,  of  all 
schools  to  be  public.  Superior  sclu*ols  were  provided  by  the  law 
in  each  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  though  they  could  be 
established  in  towns  of  less  population  if  thought  advisable  by  the 
municipal  authorities.  Kindergarten  and  night  and  wSunday  schools 
were  also  provided  for  in  all  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and 
a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  capital  of  each 
Province,  with  at  least  one  school  in  llabana  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  Secondary  education  was  provided  for  by 
the  Institutes  already  established,  one  in  the  capital  of  each 
Province.  .  .  .  The  course  in  these  Institutes  covered  live  years, 

and  included  Spanish  or  Latin  grammar,  the  elements  of  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  outlines  of  geography,  of  universal  history,  the  history 
of  Spain,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  elements 
of  physics  and  chemistry,  outlines  of  natural  history,  psychology, 
logic,  moral  philosophy,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  elements  of  agri¬ 
culture.  .  .  .  Special  instruction  was  furnished  in  these  insti¬ 

tutions  in  linear,  topographic,  ornamental,  and  figure  drawing;  in 
the  outlines  of  theoretical  and  practical  agriculture;  in  industrial 
mechanics  and  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  arts,  topography,  measures 
of  area,  and  construction  of  plans;  in  commercial  arithmetic  and 
bookkeeping,  accounts  and  correspondence,  commercial  transactions, 
44CG9— 23— Bull.  6 - 3 
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outlines  of  polithuil  economy,  eoininercial  and  industrial  lejiislation, 
pliysieal  <'eojjra|)liy  and  eoinmercial  statistics,  English,  (lerman,  and 
Italian  lanj'uaj'es,  and  shorthand.  I’pon  the  eom|)letion  of  the 
general  course  of  studies  in  these  institutions  the  pupils  were  to 
receive  the  dejjree  of  A.  B.,  and  were  elijjihle  to  the  rniversity  of 
llahana.  Those  who  had  taken  the  special  or  scientific  eourse  were 
elij'ihle  to  certificates  of  surveyors  or  mechanical  or  chemical  experts, 
according;  to  their  proficiency  in  the  special  studies  |)rovided. 

Followin';  the  Institutes  came  the  Univei’sity  of  llahana  with  fac¬ 
ulties  in  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  philosophy  and  btlhs  Ifftres, 
and  the  exact  sciences,  althou<;h  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
hij;lier  educatioti  (»f  en};ineers  in  the  industrial  arts,  htllts  httns,  and 
diplomacy,  which  the  official  sch(»ols  of  Spain  were  supposed  to  cover. 
'Pile  law  also  provided  for  a  school  of  sculpture,  paintin';,  and  enf;rav- 
inj;  in  llahana,  one  f<U’  the  eilucation  of  notaries,  for  an  industrial 
colle};e,  a  veterinary  school,  a  commercial  college,  and  a  nautical 
school,  and  one  for  master  workmen,  overseers,  and  surveyoi’s.  Of 
these,  however,  only  the  art  school,  the  professional  school,  the  normal 
school,  and  the  school  of  arts  and  trades  were  carried  on.  The  law 
authorized  all  Spaniards  t(*  establish  private  schools,  the  privile»;e  of 
inspectinj;  the  latter,  however,  bein';  reserved  by  the  (lovernment. 
As  a  result  of  this,  many  private  elementary  schools  and  a  numher 
of  colle{;es  had  been  established,  the  latter  hein^;  incorporated  with 
the  Institiites  for  which  they  |)repared  their  j)upils.  In  othei-s  of  still 
hij;her  };rade,  the  students  ct)nld  (pialify  for  the  nnivei'sity.  .  .  . 

'I'hat  the  laws  providing;  for  instruction  in  Cuba  were  well  intended 
there  is  no  doubt,  hut  the  in  vest  if;at  ions  carried  on  by  the  United 
States  (Jovernment  at  the  hef;innin<;  of  the  period  of  the  intervention 
in  (hd)a  showed  oidy  too  plainly  that  the  laws  had  not  been  carried 
into  effect.  While  beyond  a  d(»uht  the  It)  years  of  war  and  the  War 
of  Independence  had  seriously  obstructed  the  carrying  out  of  the 
educational  pro<;ram  as  <lelined  in  these  laws,  there  is  no  donht  that 
tile  rural  districts  were  still  sufferin';  seriously  from  a  lack  of  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  althou<;h  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  these  luul 
reached  a  point  of  much  "reater  effectiveness  than  was  the  ease 
(lurin';  (‘arlier  periods.  .  .  . 

'I'hat  prof;ress,  however,  was  heiii};  made  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
lietween  the  numher  of  schools  in  existence  in  ISS.'I,  these  bein';  o^o 
public  and  1S4  private  schools,  and  those  on  January  1,  ISOo,  there 
heiiif;  at  this  latter  date  9t)4  public  schools  employiii};  99S  teachers, 
740  private  schools,  70  so-called  eolle<;('s,  (>  Institutes  of  Secondary 
Instruction  employinj;  l»4  ti'acheix,  1  university  with  r>S  professors, 
and  professional,  art,  and  normal  schools,  };ivin};  employment  to  2!) 
t(*acliers.  'I'he  public  schools  were  maintained  at  an  expense  of 
S7tiS,t»20,  the  Institutes  at  $I1S.7.4.‘).  the  univei-sity  at  an  expense  of 
.?1.’M,.’{.*)0,  the  professional  sclmol  at  that  of  ?17,S00,  the  art  school  at 
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S7,050,  the  normal  school  at  S2().(I00,  and  one  industrial  school  at 
SI, 000,  all  these  hein"  State  institutions,  funds  for  which  were  pro¬ 
vided  hy  taxatit>n  and  Government  firants.  These  (inures  also  com¬ 
pare  with  those  correspondiiifr  to  the  12-month  period  precedin" 
October  10,  1800,  duriii"  which  1,')10  schools  were  in  operation 
throujihout  the  island,  755  of  these  heiiifj  public,  720  private,  and 
20  religious.  Their  total  seatin"  capacity  was  114,735  pupils,  and 
87,035  children  were  reported  as  bavin"  attended  school.  ,  ,  . 

The  latest  period  of  educational  progress  in  Cuba  began,  of  course, 
with  the  American  intervention,  and  with  the  decree  published  June 
30,  1000,  providing  the  details  of  the  system  placed  in  operation 
during  General  Wood’s  period  of  government,  reorganizing  the  public- 
school  systems  of  Cuba  and  making  it  conform  as  closely  as  posihle 
with  that  of  the  I’nited  States,  .\ccording  to  the  system  established, 
a  Gommissioner  of  Public  Schools  was  given  supreme  control  of  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  island.  Tiuler  him  acted  a  Hoard  of 
Superintendents.  The  island  was  divided  into  school  districts  of 
three  classes:  ‘‘(.'ity  districts  of  the  first  class,”  including  cities  having 
a  population  of  3U,0U()  or  more;  “City  districts  of  the  second  class,” 
including  those  having  populations  between  10,000  and  30,000:  and 
“Municipal  districts,”  consisting  <tf  each  organized  municipality 
exclusive  of  any  territory  contained  therein  included  in  a  city 

District . Vll  children  between  (>  and  14  years  of  age  were 

obliged,  according  to  this  law,  to  attend  school,  and  provisions  for 
their  rece|)tion,  attention,  and  teaching  were  also  compulsory  on  the 
part  of  the  .State.  Free  education  was  also  provided  for  residents 
of  any  district  between  the  ages  of  (>  and  18,  though,  as  we  have 
indicated,  compulsory  attenclance  was  limited  to  those  between  (• 
and  14.  Provision  was  also  made  by  this  law  for  the  establishment  of 
.schools  at  children’s  homes  and  orphan  asylums,  as  also  for  evening 
schools  in  those  districts  where  petition  to  this  effect  was  received 
from  the  panuits  or  guardians  of  a  suflicient  number  of  children  to 
guarantee  the  average  evening  attendance  at  12  or  more.  A  school 
year  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  .September  of  each  year  and  closing 
on  the  31st  of  .\ugust  of  the  succeeding  year  was  provided,  and  the 
period  of  compuksory  attendance  either  at  public,  private,  or  jiarochial 
schools  of  children  between  b  and  14  was  not  less  than  20  weeks 
during  each  school  year,  at  least  10  we<*ks  of  which,  commencing 
with  the  first  4  weeks  of  the  year,  should  be  consecutive.  The  proper 
regulations  against  the  ein|)loyment  of  children  under  14  years  of 
age  were  included  in  the  law  with  the  pcuialties  prescrib(*d  for  failure 
to  obey  these  regulations. 

The  law  also  provided  for  the  establishnuuit  of  a  Teachers’  institute 
to  b(!  held  during  the  summer  of  <*ach  year,  the  attendance  upon 
which  on  the  part  of  all  teachers  was  compulsory,  the  funds  reejuired 
for  conducting  such  institut(!S  to  be  furnislu'd  by  an  amount  (tf  $5 
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(lopositetl  h\'  eucli  teaclior.  Provision  was  also  luatle  for  tiu*  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Provincial  Institutes,  and  also  for  the  rniversity  of 
llahana  with  three  faculties,  those  of  letters  and  sciences,  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  and  of  law.  The  first  was  to  include  the  schools  (»f 
letters  and  philosophy,  of  pedajjof'y,  of  sciences,  of  engineers,  elec¬ 
tricians,  and  architects,  and  of  agriculture;  the  second  was  to  include 
the  school  of  medicine,  that  of  |)harmacy,  of  dental  surgery,  ami  of 
veterinarians;  wliile  the  faculty  of  law  was  to  include  the  school  of 
civic  law,  that  of  public,  law,  and  that  of  notaries  public.  The  proper 
provisions  were  made  for  the  government  of  the  university,  ami  htr 
the  courses  to  he  given  therein. 

That  progress  under  this  system  was  rapid,  and  that  those  in 
immediate  charge  of  the  work  had  its  success  and  the  good  of  ('uha 
at  heart  is  shown  hy  the  rapidity  with  which  sch(»ols  were  established 
throughovit  the  island,  this  being  such  that  at  the  eiul  of  dune,  ItKM), 
there  were  about  d,()()()  public  schools  giving  employment  to  about 
d,o00  teac'hers,  instructing  some  ld0,()((0  |)upils  at  an  estimated 
expense  for  the  year  of  S4,(M)0, ()()().  Of  course,  a  great  deal  yet 
remained  to  be  d(tne,  but  we  believe  that  we  can  conservatively  state 
that  this  department  of  the  (iovernment  has  been  under  the  control 
of  imui  truly  interested  in  their  work  and  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  future  t»f  Cuba  depended  upon  the  elliciency  with  which  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  wen*  made  available  to  the  childrc'H.  .  .  .  No 

backward  step  has  been  taken,  and  at  this  writing  we  doubt  if  there 
is  a  single  district  in  the  islaml  where  educational  facilities  of  some 
kind  or  another  are  not  available  to  the  inhabitants.  .  . 

An  idea  of  the  progress  that  bas  been  made  since  the  island 
obtained  its  independence  is  shown  by  the  following,  these  figures  being 
taken  from  the  census  of  the  island  of  d'he  number  of  children 

fr<tm  to  17,  inclusive*,  was  .")4, 14."),  or 'iCt.  !  per  cetit  «)f  the  |)opuIation. 
a  figure  much  lower  than  appeare*d  in  the  census  of  IS'.Ht.  Of  this 
numb(*r  171,017,  or  dl.O  |)(*r  cent,  attended  school  during  the  year 
ending  the  liOth  of  September,  1007.  This  c,ompares  very  favorably 
with  the  1.7.7  p<*r  cent  shown  by  the  c<*nsus  of  ISOO.  Of  the  total  of 
children  of  scholastic  age  110,S10  live'd  in  cities  of  more  than  27, 000 
iidiabitants,  and  of  these  77,4)10,  or  about  .70  per  cent,  atti'inh'd 
school,  this  figure*  e-eimparing  with  4.4  pe*r  e*ent,  while  the  preeportion 
e-eeriTspeeneling  tee  the  re*st  of  the*  islanel,  2t).0  pe*r  e*ent,  she)wn  in  the* 
e*ensus  e»f  1007  e*ompare*s  with  11.7  pe*r  e*e*nt  shetwn  in  that  of  ISltO. 
This  alset  is  very  faveu-able.  With  refere*ne*e*  tee  the*.  numbe*r  eef  iidiabit¬ 
ants  eif  10  ye*ars  e»r  ineire*  who  e-eiuhl  read,  the*  ri*sults  of  this  e*ensus 
sheiw  these  tei  be*  .S47,07.S,  eir  .70.0  pe*r  e*e*nt  of  tbe*  1,4SI,.774  inhabit¬ 
ants  eif  this  age*.  Of  the*  teital  inhabitants  eif  the*  islanel  40.0  pe*r  e‘e*nt 
we*re*  able*  tei  re*ael,  this  figure*  e’eiinparing  with  40  |)e*r  e*e*nl  in  IS'.tO, 
27.7  |)e*r  e-i*nl  in  1SS7,  ami  lit. 2  pe*r  e*e*nt  in  ISOI. 
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Figures  given  out  by  President  Zavas  in  his  message  to  Congress 
delivered  last  November  stated  that  public  instruction  was  given 
in  o.S.'iJ)  classrooms  by  5,932  teachers.  The  total  rental  paid  by 
the  Government  was  S529,()4t).0().  .  .  .  Fighty-nine  traveling 

teachers  gave  instruction  to  pupils  living  in  sparsely  settled  districts 
where  the  establishment  of  a  regular  school  was  not  justified,  their 
services  being  rendered  in  102  districts  to  212  groups  of  scholars 
made  up  of  a  total  of  4,(557  children.  Night  schools  also  have  been 
held  in  37  classrooms,  instruction  being  given  to  a  total  of  2,443 
pupils.  Private  instruction  was  given  in  SS4  classrooms  by  1,127 
teachers  to  25,147  pupils.  During  the  last  scholastic  year  5(5  new 
classrooms  in  which  public  daily  instruction  was  given,  S  in  which 
night  schools  were  held,  and  5  devoted  to  kindergarten  instruction 
were  added  to  those  e.xisting  at  the  end  of  the  previous  school  year. 
Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
destined  to  contain  the  Institutes  of  the  Provinces  of  Havana  and 
Santa  Clara,  while  the  new  building  for  this  purpose  in  Matanzas  has 
been  completed  and  everything  installed  ready  for  active  work. 
The  normal  scluads  provided  for  are  in  operation  in  each  Province, 
with  the  exception  of  Camagucy.  In  Havana  a  domestic  science 
school  has  been  established,  and  the  work  carried  on  therein  has 
received  the  most  favorable  comment  from  specialists  from  abroad 
who  have  examined  it. 

The  State  also  furnishes  thnmgh  the  six  agricultural  schools,  one 
established  in  each  Province,  special  agricultural  education  to  groups 
in  each  sch<»ol  consisting  of  about  14  or  15  scholai’s  chosen  by  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  fittest  from  among  th<*se  applying  for  entry,  and  in  these 
schools  special  and  detailed  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  allied 
subjects  is  furnished.  The  buildings  occu[)ied  by  tliese  scho*)ls  are 
all  the  property  of  the  State  and  are  ample  in  size. 

The  figures  previously  given  rt'garding  private  schools  show  a  con¬ 
tinuation  in  operation  of  a  large  number  of  these,  and  it  can  be  said 
that  among  them  are  many  wh()se  system  of  instruction  is  first 
class,  comparing  favorably  with  that  given  in  similar  institutions 
in  other  countries.  .  .  .  (^mtact  with  the  high  oflicials  of  the 

Kducational  Department  of  Guba  rapidly  convinces  one  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  heartfelt  serumsness  and  earnestness  among  them, 
and  that  it  is  fully  nailized  that  ('uba’s  hope  lies  in  the  improvement 
in  the  education  of  her  people.  In  the  words  of  one  of  these  oflicials, 
who  has  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  and  ever  since  tlie  .\merican  occupation,  “The  Cuban  people 
are  moving  forward  toward  the  attainment  of  their  most  cherished 
ideals  in  their  desire  to  enjoy  present  stable  government,  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  they  may  determine  their  own  destiny  in  the  future, 
and  in  the  belief  that  they  will  attain  this  by  means  of  general 
instruction.”  .  .  . 


Ox  MARCH  1,  1923,  ut  his  home  in  Petropolis,  death  ehiimed 
Ruy  liarbosa,  plunging  all  Brazil  into  mourning  for  the 
great  statesman  who  for  fifty  years  had  labored  for  the 
progress  of  the  nation.  Famous  the  world  over,  of  great 
intellect,  an  illustrious  jurist,  a  powerful  orator,  and  a  patriot  with 
the  vision  of  the  pure  in  heart,  he  labored  always  for  Brazil,  which 
now  feels  itself  orphaned  indeed. 

No  honors  were  too  great  for  the  sorrowing  nation  to  bestow  upon 
her  dead  patriarch,  who  was  buried  in  the  Sao  Joao  Batista  (Vmetery 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  all  the  solemn  funeral  pomp  of  a  chief  of  state. 

Ruy  Barbosa,  tlie  son  of  Dr.  Joao  Jose  Barbosa  ile  Oliveira  and 
Dona  Maria  Adelia  Barbosa  de  Oliveira,  was  born  in  Sao  Salvador, 
State  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  on  November  5,  1849.  He  began  his  education 
at  between  four  and  five  years  of  age,  showing  very  earl3'  in  life  his 
studious  bent.  His  first  oratorical  efforts  prompted  a  prophecy  on 
the  part  of  one  of  his  teachers  that  he  would  be  notable  in  the  future 
courts  of  Bahia.  This  |)rophecy  was  reiterated  by  all  the  professors 
of  the  (lymnasio  Bahiano,  where  he  received  liis  early  training,  as 
he  <lisplayed  mature  powers  of  concentration  and  application  when 
but  a  scliool  boy.  In  ISHti  he  entered  the.  Law  Sclund  t)f  Recife, 
finishing  his  course  in  Sao  Paulo  I’niversity  with  companions  of  a 
brilliant  generatitm.  In  18()9  Ruy  Barbosa  became  a  journalist  on 
the  staff  of  -I  Indepemlencui,  where  he  began  his  figlit  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  He  finished  his  univei-sity  studies  in  1870,  returning  to 
his  native  city  to  practice  law  and  in  1872  to  write  upon  conscription, 
religious  (piestions,  the  direct  election,  and  other  weighty  problems. 
Five  years  later  he  became  the  managing  editor  of  D'uirio  do  Bahia. 
In  1878-79  lie  was  a  member  of  tlie  provincial  assembly.  In  1880  he 
was  reijuested  to  draft  a  bill  for  direct  elections,  which  he  defended. 
When  direct  election  was  decreed,  Ruy  Barbosa  was  elected  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  district  of  Bahia.  One  of  his  works  at  this  time  was  the 
preparation  of  two  bills  on  primary  and  secondary  education,  which 
were  not  presented  to  (’ongress,  but  for  which  the  (lovernment 
rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  councillor.  He  also  founded  the  Litja 
de  Biiftino  or  Education  la'ague,  in  the  magazine  i*f  which  he  trans¬ 
lated  works  on  education  from  English.  In  1884  he  drafteil  an 
abolitionist  bill,  and  many  abolitionist  articles  for  the  Journal  do 
('ointnervio.  In  1891)  Ruy  Barboso  prepared  a  draft  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  Three  yeai-s  later  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  for  political  reasons  but  continued  to  write  from 
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lluonos  Aiirs,  Lisbon,  and  London  articles  for  the  Joiiriidl  do  ('oio- 
iiitirio.  In  1.S9')  lie  returned  to  Kio  de  .Janeiro,  lieinj;  elected  to  the 
Senate  from  liahia  and  made  a  recorder  of  the  ('ivil  Law  (’ommission 
in  1902,  In  190*)  Kuy  liarhosa  was  reelected  senator  and  presiilent 
of  the  Senate  in  1907. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  I'epresent  Brazil  at  the 
second  conference  at  the  IIa<;ne,  where  he  was  eminently  successful 
in  npholdino  the  principle  of  eipial  rijihts  of  small  nations  before  the 
court  and  ])resentinj'  a  project  for  a  permanent  international  court. 
'Pile  followinj'  year  Yale  I’niversity  invited  the  distin>inished  jurist 
to  jjive  the  first  series  of  leetures  on  law  ever  delivered  by  a  forei<;ner 
in  that  university. 

Me  was  nominated  for  President  on  .Inly  20,  1913,  hut  withdrew 
his  candiilacy  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Durin*;  the  presi«lem*v 
of  Wenceslao  Braz,  Buy  Barbosa’s  inlluence  was  felt  when  Brazil 
aliened  herself  with  the  Allies  in  1911.  Ilis  adilresses  as  ambassador 
at  the  .Vr^entine  centennial  celebration  outlined  Brazil’s  position  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies. 

In  Auj;ust,  191S,  all  Brazil  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  this  oreat 
jurist,  statesman,  and  patriot.  France,  Fnjrland,  Bortuoal.  Belgium, 
and  Italy  joined  in  payinj'  tribute  to  the  man  wh*)  in  half  a  century  of 
iidellectual  and  civic  life  had  devoted  his  brilliant  mind  ami  untiring 
spirit  to  the  service  of  his  country.  'Phe  President  |)roclaim(Ml  a  holi¬ 
day  in  honor  of  Buy  Barbosa,  attemlin*;  in  person  the  open  air  mass 
celehrate<l  that  day.  Two  years  later  the  people  of  Brazil  in  con- 
siileraition  of  past  services  voted  to  j;ive  an  annual  hom)rarium  of 
nil)  contos  to  Buy  Barbosa  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  senator.  Me 
was  also  (granted  h*ave  of  absence,  December  23,  1921,  to  attend  as 
imunher,  the  Permammt  (’ourt  of  lidernational  .lustice  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Buy  Barbosa  in  private  life  was  a  man  t)f  simple  tastes,  a  lovinj; 
husband  and  fatlu'r,  lindinj;  his  oreatest  pleasure  amon^  his  books, 
his  friends,  and  his  family.  Mis  death  came  «)n  March  1,  terminatinji 
a  lonj'  and  us(*ful  lib*  d(*voted  to  the  pro<;ivss  «»f  his  nation.  Mis  body 
was  brought  to  lie  in  state  in  the  Bibliotheca  Nacitmal,  of  which  he 
had  h»n«f  been  director,  and  there  the  citizenry  of  every  class  liled 
orav(‘ly  and  silently  past  the  earthly  remains  of  the  Father  of  the 
Brazilian  ('onstitution.  ('abinet  minist(>rs,  members  of  bis  family, 
and  university  students  acted  as  pallbearers,  while  the  diplomatic 
<*oi  ps,  Government  ollicials  and  di'h'Gations  from  innumerable  s))cieties 
and  till*  (*ntire  university,  as  wi*ll  as  the  crowds  of  citizens,  accom¬ 
panied  his  body  with  its  military  escort  to  his  last  restiiiG  place. 


IX  Pl’HSl'lT  of  one  of  the  many  dofinite  plans  of  the  Mexican 
<lepartnu‘nt  of  })iihlie  education  for  the  spread  of  popular 
education  in  a  ])raetieal  and  helj)ful  manner,  Srta.  Kulalia 
(iiizman,  director  of  the  committee  for  the  campaign  ajjainst 
illiteracy,  organized  under  the  department  just  mentioned,  has 
issued  a  formal  call  upon  all  Mexican  citizens,  without  distinction  of 
sex,  age,  profession,  religious  or  p(»litical  helief,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  second  literacy  campaign  for  the  year  11)23. 

In  this  call  Srta.  (luzimtn  says; 

Thi-s  committee  ai)i)eals  to  the  patriotism  of  all  Mexicans  and  the  altrnistic  and 
humanitarian  sentiment.s  of  all  residents  of  Mexico,  that  they  may  come  to  the  aid 
of  thos<*  who  have  already  pat  their  shotddcrs  to  the  wheel  in  the  i;r(“at  task  of  redeem- 
inj;  an  entire  country  from  illit«*racy. 

The  first  crn.sade  a<rain.st  illiteracy,  waf;ed  last  year  with  the  ntmast  devotion  hy 
a  small  };roup  of  j)ersons  steadfast  in  their  faith  and  nnremittinf;  in  tln-ir  efforts, 
resulted  in  ott.tHKI  jM*rsons  heinir  tan<;ht  to  read  ami  write  Spanish,  a  result  ecpiivalent 
to  the  frst  school  year  s  work  in  thos«*  snhjec^ts.  Kxcellent  as  this  result  was.  the 
committee  firmly  believes  that  this  year  many  more  num  and  women,  conscious  of 
his  social  need  and  ea^er  to  be  of  service,  will  join  the  ranks  of  volunteer  teachers, 
thus  making  it  |)Ossible  that  the  results  of  will  be  (-ven  more  commendable. 

Tho.s<‘  who  undertake  this  transcx-ndent  task  of  teachin<;  illit<*rates  to  read  and 
write  .'<j)anish,  in  some  ca.ses  even  teaching;  their  pupils  to  sj)eak  it  t<K),  may  use  half 
an  hour  a  day.  or  every  alternat<-  day,  of  their  leisure  time,  or  ."Sundays  and  holidays 
if  they  prefer.  The  cla.ss  may  be  held  in  the  home,  the  irarden.  or  .some  public  place, 
and  may  consi.st  of  one  or  more  illiteraf«‘s  wishful  of  acipiirin^'  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  the  lantruatr<*  of  their  country. 

The  clirector  of  the  campai^’U  will  Im*  f,dad  to  provide  all  who  generously  offer  their 
services  iti  this  work  with  material  for  instruction,  if  .so  desire<l.  Tin*  nspiest  for 
teaching  material  .should  be  accompanied  by  the  names  and  a<idr(‘.s.se.s  of  the  illiterates 
to  be  taii'.dit  and  tin-  date  when  tin*  <‘htss  is  to  be^in.  I'pon  re(piest.  tin*  department 
of  public  ediK’ation  <rrants  a  certificate  as  honorary  teacher  to  anyom?  who  umh'rtakes 
this  work. 

The  commitb-e  is  planniiif'  a  national  literacy  day  when,  throufrhout  tlu;  entire 
Republic,  teachers  aud  juipils  will  a.s.s<‘ndih‘  in  the  centers  of  population.  In  this 
annual  festival  well-des«-rve<l  re«'o};nition  and  honor  will  be  <;iv<*n  to  those  who  have 
remh*red  this  noble  and  truly  patriotic  .s<frvice,  not  only  to  their  own  country  but 
to  tlu^  entire  race,  inspiring  us  with  renewed  <ouraKe  to  continue  our  cru.sa<h‘  until 
its  nltimate  puriK)s<.‘  -n  lilcratc  .l/crico-  has  been  achievecl.  .Ml  who  phsR'e  them¬ 
selves  to  this  tran.scendent  task  may  be  a-ssured  of  the  d«s‘p  ffratitude  of  the  commitb'c 
in  charj'O  of  the  work. 
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In  a  fnrthor  statoniont  Srta.  Giizinan  pointed  out  eijjht  methods 
l)y  any  one  of  whieli  the  pidilie  can  help  in  this  illiteracy  campaign, 
as  follows; 

1.  By  serviii"  aa  volunteer  teachers. 

2.  By  {riving  linaneial  .support  to  j)rivate  ediicatioual  institutions. 

3.  By  orfjani/.iii"  edticational  .societies. 

4.  By  foundinu:  schools  for  children  or  adults,  principally  in  poverty-stricken 
villages  in  remote  districts. 

5.  By  owners  of  large  estates  proviiliug  means  for  the  education  of  their  laborers 
and  others,  without  distinction  of  .sex;  and  by  factory  owm'rs  or  managers  facilitating 
the  education  of  their  respective  workers  and  their  children.  Such  action  would 
be  the  fulfillment  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which,  referring  to  managers 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  enter])ri.s<‘s.  reads; 

“They  should  likewis<‘  (>stabli.di  schools,  infirmaries,  and  other  neces.sary  institu¬ 
tions  for  community  st'rvice. " 

(>.  By  aiding  struggling  schools  in  small  towns  distant  from  cities  with  school 
supplies,  books,  etc. 

7.  By  establldiing  or  helping  to  establish  public  libraries. 

8.  By  becoming  financially  res|)onsible  for  the  education  of  a  chihl  or  a  young 
man  or  woman  conspicuous  for  intelligence  or  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the  public 
welfare. 

Hardly  more  than  a  month  after  the  first  call  was  issued,  Srta. 
(Juzman  was  able  to  announee  that  (i.OOO  juithlle-elass  men  and 
women,  good  citizens  all,  liad  responded  hy  enrolling  themselves  as 
volunteer  teachers,  while  more  than  2.000  students  had  alst)  mani¬ 
fested  their  desire  to  put  into  practice  their  iileals  of  social  service. 
One  young  woman  student  has  already  taught*200  illiterates  to  read 
and  write,  a  record  of  which  all  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  may 
indeed  he  justly  proud. 
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AN  (NNOVATiON  (N  MO^ 
I’OU  IU)A1'3  ON  TI:(E 
MAGI3AI.I''.NA  A 

TMK  ssif«‘  iirrival  of  (In*  sen  sled  Lhz  in  tlu'  |)ort  of 

(iintrdol,  tlic  licad  of  navigation  on  tin*  Ma^dah'iia  Kivor, 
afti*r  a  inajrnilivnnlly  sinri'ssfnl  inaidvn  (rip  from  tin*  (atast 
of  the  Atlantic,  marks  anotiun'  jircat  sti'p  forward  in  tlu> 
constantly  sliortcninj;  itiiuTarv  in  tlic  navigation  of  that  «;roatcst 
hut  most  uncertain  and  dillicult  of  tlic  waterways  of  (^domhia. 

It  was  only  last  Nov(*mhcr  that  this  new  nO-foot  type  of  sea  sled 
hoat  was  launched  from  (he  ways  in  (he  jilant  of  the  Sea  Sled  (’o.  at 
West  Mystic,  ('onnecticut,  shatterin';,  later,  in  its  ofTicial  (rials  all 
prcH-onceivcsl  iileas  as  to  (he  possible  economic  elliciencv  of  the 
motor  boat  in  the  carryinj;  of  weij;ht  at  j;reat  spewl. 

To  those  who  have  been  coiifronti'd  with  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
portin';  any  amount  of  wei<;ht  at  speed,  in  boats,  particularly  in 
shallow  waters,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  inellicii'iicies  of  (he 
conventional  typ<‘  of  Jioats  in  tliis  work,  this  sea  shnl  came  as  a 
revelation.  An  increasi*  in  useful  load  carryiii};  of  1(10  per  cent 
■■'howod  a  (h'cri'ase  in  speed  of  only  about  10  per  cent,  and  the  hoat 
under  this  abnormal  overload  has  provinl  much  faster  than  even 
h(‘r  <;uaranteed  speed. 

.Sea  shsls  in  themselves  are,  of  couise,  not  absolutely  new,  haviii}; 
been  built  for  the  past  ei<;ht  years.  'I'he  form  of  hoat  is  entindy  dif- 
fcri'iit  from  any  of  the  more  i-ommonly  known  types,  such  as  round- 
bottom  or  V-hottom  ty|)es.  In  short,  a  sea  sled  is  a  combination  of 
three  patents  as  originated  by  Mr.  Albert  Hickman,  pr<*sident  of  tlio 
S(‘a  Sled  Co.  (Ltd.),  d'hosc  patimts corr(s|)ond  to  three  main  innova¬ 
tions:  First,  there  is  (he  shape  of  the  hull  itself,  which  is  radicidly 
dilh'rent  from  other  types,  inasmuch  as  its  bottom  swtions  areof  the 
invert(“d  V  nH»del  rather  than  the  re{;ular  V  or  round  bottom;  second, 
the  [)ropeller,  instead  of  beiii};  the  subm«‘r‘;<‘d  screw  propeller  type, 
is  a  surface  propeller;  ami  third,  the  rudder  is  of  the  side  |)late 
type. 

In  the  hull  itself,  the  inver(«‘d  V  sec(io?is  of  the  bottom  permit  (tf 
no  watc‘r  beinj;  dis|)laced  sideways  as  is  done  in  other  forms  and, 
therefon',  a  practically  positive  pr<‘ssure  is  maintained  beneath  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  so  that  adhesion  is  r(‘duced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  a 
W1 
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t\|)(‘  of  hull  tliat  is  oxccptioimlly  seaworthy  and  has  sh(*wn  oreat 
|)ossil)iliti(*s  in  its  al)ility  to  carry  wcij;lit  at  s|)('cd. 

'I'lic  clliciciicics  of  the  surface  profieller  come  fnun  the  faet  that 
no  shafts  or  struts  are  draof'ed  throu>;h  the  water  and  that  only 
those  parts  that  are  ])r(»pulsi(»n-<;eneratin<;  inemhei's  are  suhiner<;ed. 
Another  <;reat  advanta<;e  with  surfaee  propelleis  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  md  bothered  by  any  weed  ontwths. 

'File  side  plate  ruddeis  oiv(«  still  additional  ellieiency  to  the  coiu- 
plet<‘tl  sea  sled  inasmuch  as.  except  when  they  are  heinj;  used  as 
rudders,  they  (dfer  practically  m»  resistance  tt)  the  speed  of  the  boat, 
as  they  are  built  on  a  line  whieh  is  a  prolongation  of  the  side.  They 
als(»  are  so  desi<;n(Ml  as  to  not  he  bothered  by  weeds  or  damaged  by 
suhmerfxed  (thst  met  ions. 


(Niiirtony  i»f  tCHirndro.  liofcotn. 

TIIK  A|{|{l\  Al.  OK  TIIK  SKA  SI.KD  ••1.1  Z"  AT  TIIK  CoBT  OK  (ilKA  KDoT.  COl.OMHIA. 

It  has  always  been  an  established  fact  that  a  sea  sled  would  carry 
more  weifilit  at  sjieed  than  any  other  form  of  motor  boat,  hut  the 
exifjencies  of  the  work  to  he  done  by  this  new  type  made  necessary 
the  creatinj;  of  an  exce|)tional  sea  sled,  one  I'ven  more  ellicient  than 
its  predecessoiN. 

'Pile  Magdalena  Kiver.  whieh  is  the  main  waterway  of  ('olomhia. 
the  country  in  which  this  new  tyjie  was  to  he  used,  is  both  wide  and 
deep,  yet  in  some  places  shallowiii};  down  to  a  depth  of  oidy  8  feet 
or  less.  Moreover,  the  current  of  this  river  is  ipiite  rapid.  Because 
of  its  shallow  passages,  the  use  of  boats  of  the  type  ami  speed  seen 
in  frei<;hl  work  in  ordinary  river  navi*;alion  has  not  been  practicable. 
So  transportation  is  handled  by  lleets  of  stern-wheel  river  steamei's. 
similar  to  those  formerly  used  on  our  Mississippi  Uiver.  'Phese 
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steamers  an*  wood  burners  and,  as  is  true  of  all  of  this  type,  are  slow 
and  dillieult  to  maneuver.  The  trip  from  Barranquilla,  the  seacoast 
town,  inland  to  Girardot,  the  port  of  Bogota,  a  distance  of  approxi¬ 
mately  560  miles,  has  meant  a  journey  on  these  steamers  of  from 
two  to  three  weeks. 

The  more  prominent,  enterprising  Colombians  have  for  the  past 
10  or  12  years  endeavored  to  establish  some  form  of  fast  river  trans¬ 
portation.  For  them  were  developed  the  original  gliding  boats  and 
ricochets,  but  tlu*se  pmved  unable  to  carry  any  great  amount  of 
freight  and  still  maintain  some  speed. 

During  last  winter  the  Sea  Sled  Co.  (Ltd.)  was  offered,  through 
Sr.  Gonzalo  Mejia,  of  Medellin,  Colombia,  the  opportunity  of  solving 
this  problem,  and  the  measure «*f  succ(“ss  achieved  is  shown  in  the  per- 
formanee  of  this  first  sea  sled  Luz  which  has  just  completed  her  first 
trip  on  the  Magdalena  River. 

A  great  amount  of  experimenting  has  been  m‘ct*ssarv  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  new  model.  The  boat  itself  has  molded  dimensions  of 
47  feet  in  length  with  12  feet  of  beam,  its  over-all  length  being 
approximately  50  feet.  The  contract  called  for  the  aceommodation 
t)f  20  passengers  in  a  prott*cted  forward  compartment,  the  carrying 
of  those  passengers  and  their  baggage,  a  total  weight  of  5,500  pounds, 
at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour,  with  very  shallow  draft,  together 
with  .500  gallons  of  gasoline. 

The  construction  of  the  boat  is  exceptionally  strong;  it  is  triple 
planked  with  mahogany,  a  layer  of  canvas  being  laid  in  marine  glue 
between  each  layer  of  planking.  It  is  very  heavy  and  generously 
timbered  with  oak. 

There  are  four  motors  of  the  Sterling  six-cylinder  dolphin  model, 
each  of  200  horsepower  and  each  connected  to  its  own  individual 
surface  propeller.  These  four  motors  have  been  so  installed  as  to 
permit  of  great  aeeessibility.  A  Delco  electric  generating  and 
lighting  set  with  its  batteries  provides  current  for  illumination  and 
for  the  operation  of  motor-driven  gasoline  pumps  and  accessories. 

The  pilot  house  is  located  above  the  forward  compartment  and 
the  engine  room.  Mounted  on  top  of  the  steering  column  are  the 
four  throttle  controls,  one  set  to  each  motor,  the  throttle  controls 
being  mounted  on  top  of  the  quadrant.  The  controls  to  the  reverse 
gears  of  the  two  wing  motors  are  carried  up  to  this  pilot  house,  so 
that  the  pilot,  by  using  the  two  wing  motors,  has  a  one-man  control 
boat  in  its  maneuvering  around  docks,  etc.  The  controls  to  the 
reverse  gears  of  the  two  center  motors  are  left  in  the  engine  room 
and  these  motors  are  thrown  in,  once  the  boat  has  started  on  its 
journey  in  midstream.  A  crew  of  two  men  only  are  needed  for  the 
operation  of  the  boat.  In  the  engine  room  are  provided  benches  and 
lockers  for  repair  work  and  for  the  storage  of  parts. 
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Aft  of  the  engine  room  there  is  also  a  space  for  the  carrying  of  the 
baggage  of  the  20  passengers. 

Immediately  following  the  launching  of  the  boat  the  official  trials 
were  held.  On  the  first  run  a  total  of  28  passengers  was  carried — a 
total  passenger  weight  of  4,320  pounds.  The  four  Sterling  motors 
ran  at  1,4.')0  revolutions  per  minute  with  a  result  in  speed  of  34.61 
miles  per  hour.  Driving  the  motors  at  the  same  number  of  revolu¬ 
tions  in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  could  he  overloaded 
without  increasing  the  horsepower,  48  passengers  were  carried  on 
the  next  run — a  weight  of  6,815  pounds— showing  a  speed  of  32.93 
miles  per  hour.  Going  still  further  in  the  endeavor  to  overload  the 
boat,  65  passengers  were  carried,  a  w'eight  of  9,595  pounds,  and  using 
the  same  amount  of  horsepower  the  boat  showed  the  remarkable 
speed  of  31.03  miles  per  hour.  In  other  words,  by  carrying  this 
abnormal  overload,  of  122  per  cent  beyond  a  reasonable  load,  and 
with  the  use  of  no  additional  power,  the  speed  of  the  boat  fell  off 
only  11^  per  cent. 

The  average  fuel  consumption  is  remarkably  low  consulering  the 
great  amount  of  weight  carried.  The  first  fuel  consumption  tests 
were  made  with  a  light  passenger  load  at  30  miles  per  hour.  Under 
these  conditions  the  total  fuel  consumption  was  approximately  69 
gallons  per  hour.  Increasing  the  number  of  passengers  to  51  and 
maintaining  the  same  boat  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour,  the  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  w'as  only  78J  gallons  per  hour,  making  an  increase  in  fuel 
used  of  only  9J  gallons  while  maintaining  the  same  speed  with  the 
weight  increased  by  41  persons. 

After  all,  the  fairest  way  of  comparing  efficiencies  of  boats  is  by 
figuring  it  all  down  to  the  basis  of  weight  per  horsepower. 

The  boat  itself,  with  the  amount  of  gasoline,  weight,  and  equip¬ 
ment  carried  on  these  three  trial  runs  referred  to  is  31,000  pounds. 
Therefore,  on  the  first  run  with  a  passenger  load  of  4,320  pounds,  a 
total  weight  of  35,320  pounds,  there  was  shown  a  speed  of  34.61  miles 
per  hour  wuth  a  total  weight  of  boat  and  passengers  of  44.25  pounds 
per  horsepower. 

The  second  run,  carrying  48  people  w'eighing  6,815  pounds,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  total  weight  of  37,815  pounds,  showed  a  speed  of  32.93  miles 
per  hour  with  a  weight  of  47.25  pounds  per  horsepower. 

The  third  run,  carrying  a  load  of  65  passengers,  weighing  9,595 
pounds,  making  a  total  weight  of  40,595  pounds,  showed  a  speed  of 
31.03  miles  per  hour  with  a  weight  of  50.75  pounds  per  horsepow'er. 

Comparing  these  speeds  with  their  corresponding  weights  per 
horsepower,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  new  sea  sled  is  running  with  just 
about  twice  the  efficiency  that  lias  been  shown  hitherto  in  other  types 
of  boats  of  corresponding  weights  per  horsepower.  This  statement 
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rc^'ards  the  s|>c(*<l  onl}”  veiy  probably  any  other  type  of  boat  with 
this  abnormal  overload  would  not  keep  afloat. 

Several  veiy  unusual  points  are  noticed  in  the  operation  of  this 
boat  —it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  maneuver,  its  turning  radius  is 
very  short  indeed,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  vibration.  At 
full  speed  there  is  hardly  any  wake  in  the  form  of  waves.  This  alone 
would  imiicate  great  possibilities  in  the  use  (tf  such  craft  in  canals  and 
shallow  rivers,  where  boats  throwing  the  customary  large  waves  wash 
away  the  banks. 

.Vimtng  the  many  prominent  Colombians  who,  in  addition  to  Sr. 
(ionzalo  Mejia,  have  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the  evolution  and 
success  of  the  sled  boat  Iaiz,  the  pioneer  of  the  fleet  which  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  expected  will  soon  be  launched  by  the  Compania  Colombo- 
.Vmericana  de  Navegacion,  may  be  mentioned  the  President  of 
Colombia  and  Mine.  Ospina,  the  latter  being  the  distinguished  sponsor 
of  the  Luz,  and  the  Colombian  Minister  and  Mine.  Olaya. 
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By  Fhederick  L.  IIoffmax. 

Consulting  Stalistu  ian,  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  Xcuark,  X.  J. 

Far  away,  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Brazilian  Republic!, 
where  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Beni  River,  in  tlieir  long  descent 
from  the  Bolivian  highlands,  combine  with  the  Mamore  to 
form  the  great  Madeira,  nature  for  ages  past  has  interposed  19 
impassable  harriers  to  man’s  easy  progress  across  the  vast  expanseof  the 
great  Southern  Continent.  As  yet  an  almost  virgin  territory,  few  eyes, 
save  those  of  primitive  man,  have  rested  upon  the  matchless  beauty 
of  a  scene  to  which  only  a  Parkman  or  a  Thoreau  could  do  justice. 
Incredible  must  have  been  the  toil  and  effort  of  those  who,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  made  the  journey  through  the  untamed  wilderness  from  (luayara 
Mirim,  on  the  Mamore,  to  San  Antonio,  at  the  head  of  tmvigation 
on  the  Madeira,  before  the  building  of  the  railway,  which  now  makes 
easy  the  way  of  the  traveler  from  the  Andean  plateau  to  the  illimita¬ 
ble  plains  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Not  less  toilsome,  not  less 
daring,  not  less  deadly,  than  the  story  of  the  Isthmian  waterway  is 
the  great  achievement  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  in  1912,  when  the  dreams  of  men  whose 
names  are  ev^en  now  almost  forgotten  at  last  came  true. 

So  near,  and  yet  so  far,  lie  the  falls  of  the  Madeira  to  the  line  which 
connects  Bolivia  with  Brazil.  The  forest  hides  the  view,  or  a  river 
bend  deprives  the  traveler  of  a  sight  which,  once  seen,  is  never 
likely  to  be  forgotten.  But  an  extra  day  or  two,  a  little  trouble 
and  some  persistence,  combined  with  a  fixed  determination  not  to 
take  no  for  an  answer,  easily  yield  surprising  results.  There  are 
no  guide  books  and  few  guides  to  aid  the  traveler  in  search  of  the 
picturesque.  As  yet,  an  immense  country,  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
railway,  is  an  almost  untouched  wilderness!  The  falls,  or  raj)ids, 
almost  within  view  from  many  of  the  stopping  places,  can  ordy  be 
reached  by  those  who  hav'c  the  advantage  of  special  facilities,  readily 
secured,  however,  through  the  ever-courteous  and  considerate 
management  at  Porto  Velho.  The  regular  trains  run  only  once  a 
week,  so  that  the  ordinary  means  of  travel  are  of  no  avail.  But 
“where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way,”  and  hardly  more  than  a 
strotjg  hint  is  needed  to  secure  the  assistance  essential  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  wish  for  a  glimpse  into  the  wonderland  of  the  Amazotiian 
forest  regiori. 
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Of  the  series  of  rapitls  of  the  Miuleira,  the  most  beautiful  and 
impressive  is  Theotonio,  perhajis  half  a  mile  from  the  railway  and 
j)ossil>ly  2")  kilometers  from  San  Antonio.  It  was  from  this  point, 
on  an  overeast  Sunday  morniii",  that  1  set  forth  t)n  my  journey  of 
discovery,  in  a  comfortable  motor  launch,  with  a  small  party  of 
friends,  each  of  whom  contributed  his  share  to  make  the  trip  a  memo¬ 
rable  one.  San  Antonio,  from  the  river,  has  much  the  appearance 
of  an  Italian  settlement  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  as  a  safejjuard  against  a  possibly 
abnormal  rise  in  the  ever-chan"in"  waters  of  the  river.  The  aspect 
is  one  of  surj)assing  picturesqueness.  Near  by,  almost  visible  from 
the  shore,  are  the  falls  of  San  Antonio,  a  worthy  ending  of  the  broiling 
masses  of  angry  waters  for  more  than  200  miles  to  Guayara  Mirim. 
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The  village  soon  fades  out  of  view,  as  the  boatman  steers  for  the 
placid  lakelikc  expanse,  past  densely  wooded  islands  and  reeflike 
rock  barriers.  A  flock  of  wild  pigeons  rises  in  fright  at  the  churning 
of  the  motor,  while  occasionally  the  water  is  disturbed  by  a  liodo,  a 
porpoiselike  creature,  in  a  pla^Tul  mooil.  The  waterside  is  singularly 
impressive,  regardless  of  the  apparent  monotony  of  the  shore  line, 
fringed  by  tro])ical  foliage  of  alien  aspect  to  the  wanderer  from 
northern  latitudes.  Countless  trees,  with  trunks  of  curious  shapes, 
or  giant  roots  supporting  a  majestic  growth,  often  white,  like  ghostly 
birches,  set  off  against  a  solid  wall  of  darkest  green. 

Along  the  banks,  often  30  feet  above  the  water  level,  lie  masses 
of  large  bowlders,  seemingly  out  of  jilace.  geologist  would  revel 
in  speculations  as  to  what  mighty  forces  of  nature  have  played  with 
mankind’s  destiny  in  the  formation  of  the  river’s  course.  Small 
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fjroves  of  ancient  cedars  recall  the  ('alifornia  shore  at  Monteiw. 
Now  and  then  slit^ht  raj)ids  disturh  the  othenvise  nnrullled  surface 
of  the  water.  Passinj;  loj^s  and  tree  debris  give  to  the  river  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  lower  Mississippi. 

At  all  times  the  strong  current  and  hidden  slioals  suggest  prudence 
in  navigation.  Wide  sandy  heaiches  arc*  common  jind  invariably  the 
ivsting  j)lac(‘s  of  strange  water  fowl.  Now  and  then,  such  a  beach, 
or  “j)laya,”  hears  evidence  of  cultivation  htr  the  raising  of  luscious 
melons  and  a  tine  variety  of  beans.  The  troj)ical  wilderness  yields 
little  to  sustain  the  life  of  man,  and  woe  unto  him  who  ventuivs  too 
far  from  the  faint  trails  that  here  and  there  sugg(‘st  the  neanu'ss  of  a 
human  habitation.  Larg(*-sized  and  hideous  Uruhu,  (tr  scavenger 
birds,  seemingly  watch  the  boat  with  cruel  and  eager  eyes  for  the 
chance  of  a  feast,  if  a  floating  tree  trunk  should  wreck  a  native  craft 
beyond  the  reach  of  help.  Storks  and  cranelike  birds  give  a  more 
pleasing  aspect  to  a  scene  of  matchless  grandeur,  amidst  a  silence 
which  is  awe-ins])iring.  'IVo  hours  of  such  travel  seem  to  lengthen 
into  da^’s  of  deathless  memory.  But  now  the  stillness  is  broken  by  the 
first  sounds  of  the  distant  roar  of  the  falls. 

It  is  almost  noon  when  a  point  is  reached  where  a  landing  seems 
feasible.  The  shore  is  strewn  with  gigantic  bowlders,  which  to  climb 
for  a  vantage  point  from  which  to  see  the  vast  stretch  of  wild  watc'rs 
is  no  easy  task.  Some  natives,  with  pronouncinl  Indian  features, 
ajijmaich  the  boat  and  the  Jiarty,  which  is  making  prei)arations  for 
luncheon.  The  natives  stand  by  in  silence  and  soon  walk  away 
to  comj)lete  arrangements  for  a  fishing  trip  to  the  foot  of  the  falls. 
The  landing  ])lace  was  a  hapj>y  choice,  though  arduously  made.  ( )nly 
a  short  distance  inland,  while  seeking  for  a  path  into  tlie  jungle,  1 
came  across  the  remaiiss  of  the  old  ('ollins  road,  the  last  remnant  of  an 
ill-fated  expedition.  Luck  favored  my  efforts  to  secure  a  good  j)hot<»- 
graph  of  this  historic  relic  of  bygone  American  enterprise  in  the 
Tropics,  while  later,  at  Porto  Velho,  1  was  shown  the  only  remaining 
engine,  the  ('ol.  ('hurch,  still  in  use  on  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway. 

I  lingered  long  amid  the  shrubbery  forming  a  junglelike  wilderness, 
with  hen'  and  there  a  trace  of  an  overgrown  trail.  Who  had  n(»t 
wandered  over  these  rock-strewn  river  margins  f  Whaf  sufferings 
and  dej>rivations  had  not  Ix'cn  endun'd  to  blaze  a  jiath  for  others  to 
htllow  and  in  time  expand  into  a  r(»ad  of  steel  f  As  early  as  ISt(i 
Senor  dose  Augustinus  Pidacios  had  jilaced  (»n  record  his  conviction 
that  ‘‘This  inconvimience  [of  jiassing  around  the  falls]  might  easily 
he  surnumnted.”  But  it  was  no  easy  task  to  achieve  this  engineering 
success.  Twenty-two  years  later  anotlu'r  dreamer,  S('nor  Ignacio 
Arauz  dhe  falher  of  Senor  Rodolfo  .Vraiiz,  (h'legado  for  fhe  colonial 
territory  of  Bolivia),  vcticed  like  hopes,  conditioiu'd  by  peace  and  pros- 
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j)(*rity,  oourafje  and  energy,  still  far  from  fulfillment.  In  the  early 
fifties  Lieutenant  Clihhon,  of  the  United  States  Navy, had  surveyed  the 
river  for  an  overland  route,  deserihing  the  19  falls  and  recommending 
a  mule  road,  which  later  formed  substantially  the  route  chosen  for 
the  great  railway.  On  September  30,  1851,  he  had  j)aused  at  the 
falls  of  Theotonio,  making  record  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  attacked 
with  bilious  fever,  which  left  him  worn  out  and  haggard.  My  hands 
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held  the  time-stained  second  volume  of  the  Exploration  of  the  VaUeij 
of  the  Amazon,  published  by  the  (lovernment  in  1854.  The  (plaint 
illustrations  reveal  asjiects  (if  native  life  long  since  changed  to  more 
civilizi'd,  hut  l(*ss  jiicturesipie,  conditions. 

Describe  the  falls  f  As  well  attempt  a  jiainting  of  the  sun.set  as  the 
c(‘l(‘stial  hall  of  lire  j)ass(‘s  for  the  night  behind  the  cloud  of  mist, 
characteristic  of  the  river  country.  \  Oerman  engineer,  by  the  name 
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of  Franz  Keller,  employed  by  the  Brazilian  Governmerit  in  1867-68 
to  survey  for  a  feasible  route,  hapj)ily  lias  left  behind  a  practical  work 
of  surpassing  merit,  published  with  commendable  enterprise  by 
Ajipleton  &  Co.  in  1874,  beautifully  illustrated  with  rare  steel 
eiifijravinj's,  including  one  of  the  the  Theotonio  Falls  (opposite  p.  47). 
lie  gives  the  width  of  the  river  here  as  700  meters  and  the  height  of 
the  falls  as  10  meters,  lie  writes:  "Over  a  large  shoal  and  some  Hat 
islands  we  could  see  the  rising  water  sjiray  of  the  mighty  falls  of 
Theotonio  .  .  .  seen  from  the  foot  of  a  jirojecting  hill,  crowned 

with  the  remnants  of  the  Destacainento,  the  many  breaks  of  the  Theo¬ 
tonio  cataract  offered  indeed  a  grand  spectacle.  It  extends  over  the 
whole  river  and  has  a  general  angle  of  4.5°.  In  the  middle  of  it  emerges 
a  rocky  cone,  whose  dark  color  contrasts  sharply  with  the  dazzling 
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white  foam  and  spray.  (Mose  to  the  right  bank  the  waves  rise  to  a 
height  of  10  meters,  and  we  saw  here  the  gigantic,  trunk  of  a  tree 
drifting  as  if  it  were  a  light  reed.” 

There  came  back  to  me  Kipling’s  immortal  lines,  "  If  you  can  dream 
and  not  make  dreams  your  master;  if  you  can  think  and  not  make 
thoughts  your  aim.”  One  dreamer  after  another  came  away  from 
this  section  of  matchless  suggestion  to  do  and  dare  the  seemingly 
hopidess,  inspired  to  dare,  but  too  feeble  to  do.  Here  stood  Seflor 
Ignacio  Araiiz,  to  give  utterance  to  the  voice  of  hope,  and  one  might 
paraphrase*  the  words  b(*neath  the  jiainting  of  the  North  West  Passage 
bj’  Millais  and  e.xclaim,  “  It  might  be  done  and  Bolivia  should  do  it!” 
But  neither  Bolivia  nor  Brazil,  nor  both  combined,  could  at  this  early 
«lav  have  brought  to  a  sm-cessful  termination  the  Madeira-Mamore 
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Railway,  which  since  1912  has  connected  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with 
the  Andean  Mountains  and  the  Pacific. 

For  an  unforgettable  hour  I  rested  on  the  shore  of  the  river  in  view 
of  the  falls,  undisturbetl  in  1113'  reveries  b^'  the  never-ceasing  roar  of 
rushing  watei*s.  Mj'  mind  drifted  back  to  the  eventful  days  of 
1878,  when  first  the  Mercedita,  then  the  Metropolis,  then  the  City  of 
Richmond,  and  the  tugs  Juno  and  Brazil  had  left  Philadelphia  with 
shiploads  of  daring  or  desperate  men,  some  destined  never  to  reach 
their  destination,  others  predestined  never  to  return.  I  thought  of 
the  parties  sent  out  to  make  the  first  survey's,  their  incredible  suffer¬ 
ings,  the  poor  food,  the  long  line  of  sick  and  dying,  with  a  memory  of 
the  desolate  grave^’ard  at  Candelaria,  where  so  man}',  known  and 
unknown,  lie  at  rest.  There  came  to  me  a  vision  of  Joe  B\'ers,  the 
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dauntless,  the  man  of  “unceasing  energ}'  and  unvar\’ing  fixedness  of 
purpose”;  of  C'olonel  Church,  the  man  of  farsighted  vision;  of 
Thomas  Collins  and  Philip  Collins,  pride  of  American  enterprise  in 
foreign  lands.  For  aught  I  knew,  the}'  all  had  rested  where  I  was 
taking  mv  siesta,  and  here  ha<l  dreamed  their  (Ireains  of  what  m\' 
eyes  beheld  as  a  now  complete  achievement,  but  by  other  minds  and 
other  hands  than  the  pioneers  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  1878. 

It  was  a  place  to  dream  of  the  mysterious  past,  when  faith-inspired 
priests  first  penelraletl  this  wilderness  to  convert  the  savage  Cari- 
pumvs;  of  the  crowded  da^'s  when  bold  explorers,  in  search  of  an  FI 
Dorado,  turned  back  in  despair  at  the  obstacles  interposed  b}'  nature 
to  easy  progress  over  the  Madeira  waterwa}'.  In  womlerment  1 
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closed  niy  eyes,  wliile  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  hroiifiht  home  to  me 
the  reality  of  the  Tropics,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men; 

At  last  my  (‘y<‘s  behold 
The  ifreat  Theotoiiio  Falls, 

Another  lon<ji-d-for,  youthful  dream, 
t)ue  of  my  childh«H)d  calls; 

For  wild  adventure  and  slran>:e  si;,rht8, 

Throuijh  nature’s  oi)en  d(H>r, 

My  heart  rejoices  at  the  sound 
ttf  the  Thi-otonio  roar. 

A  seethin;;,  broilin;;,  lawless  mas.s. 

Xo  raft  cmdd  i>ass  through  this. 

And  yet  I'cl  filadly  brave  the  risk 
ttf  what  1  sadly  miss; 

Theotxmio  Falls!  In  all  the  world 
Xo  more;  inspirin';  si^ht 
t  )f  naturti’s  powers,  half-revealed, 

.\nd  (iod’s  transcending  mi^ht. 
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As  the  l)oat  ftassed  down  the  stream  on  h(>r  homeward  voyaj^t*,  a 
marvellous  silvery  sheen  f^jive  to  the  mist-hun<;  waters  a  fairylike 
vista  into  an  unknown  world.  Tin;  sun,  near  to  the  horizon,  was 
half  hid  hy  hanks  of  clouds,  while  a  refreshiiif;  hreeze  relieved 
lilt*  humid  heat  of  the  lonjj,  warm  day.  .\o  insects  trouhled  me,  where 
1  had  expected  clouds  of  hitin«r  (lies  and  other  insects.  Now  and 
then  a  lirelly  would  throw  a  {Golden  flash  into  the  blackness  of  the 
jun»;le  vejjetation.  Downstream  the  journey  was  made  in  lialf  the 
lime,  and  soon  thtt  hoat  was  hack  at  San  Antonio.  To  my  joy,  the 
steersman  decided  to  risk  the  return  to  I’orto  Velho  throiij'h  the 
falls  of  .Sail  Antonio.  It  ha<l  not  been  iloiie  hefore  with  a  motor  hoat, 
certainly  not  this  year.  'I'he  waters,  at  first  as  smooth  as  a  mill|>ond. 
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soon  cluinood  into  ii  ciinvnt  of  incrousino  force,  carrvino  tlie  boat 
swiftly  into  the  cauldron  of  seethinj;,  foainino  li(|uid,  seemingly 
beyond  man’s  jxnver  to  master  by  bis  utmost  skill.  Yet,  the  waters 
looked  tame  compared  with  Theotonio.  What  a  joy  it  would  be  to 
pass  through  tliese  whirlpools  on  a  balsa,  or  raft,  steered  by  silent 
rivi'r  Indians  from  the  Upper  Iteni!  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
relate,  the  journey  wais  imule  and  the  Indian  helmsman  lauolis  at  the 
anxiety  of  the  wamlerer  from  far-(»lf  lands.  To  him,  it’s  all  in  the 
day’s  work. 

Soon  tlie  pleasant  shore  lines  of  Porto  Velho  came  in  sijtlit.  Wist¬ 
fully  1  look  back  upon  the  placid  waters  of  the  Madeira,  wliich  1 
slnill  never  see  ajjain.  Happily,  1  recall  otlier  sights  and  scenes 
alono  the  <;reat  railway,  far  down  to  (luayara  Mirim  in  the  Matto 
(irosso  country.  In  humility  1  think  of  those  who  here  achieved 
one  of  the  greatest  of  engineering  triumphs.  They  were  men;  they 
were  brave;  and  they  were  Americans.  Througli  tlie  tangled  web 
of  the  memory  of  my  wanderings,  like  a  thread  of  gohl  runs  this 
recollection  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  and  of  Theotonio 
falls.  It  was  worth  while  and  something  would  be  wanting  in  my 
view  of  tlie  world  and  its  wonders  if  I  had  missed  this. 


4T  A  MKpyriXCi  of  the  representative  American  business  men 
of  Haiti,  held  at  the  American  Consulate  at  Port  au  Prince 
/  %  on  March  Hi,  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 

Haiti  was  organized.  At  the  lirst  executive  session  held 
on  March  19,  the  secretary  rej)orted  a  memhership  of  3S  active  and 
31  associate  members,  and  assurances  were  received  of  at  least  15 
additional  nonresident  active  meinhei’s  and  20  associate  members. 
The  adoption  of  a  constitution  ami  l)y-laws  was  suspended  pending 
advices  from  the  ('hamher  of  Commerce  of  the  I'nited  States  of 
America,  but  a  basis  of  organization  was  approved  by. the  general 
meeting,  which  read  as  follows: 

The  ol)je<-t  of  the  Aniericaa  ('hamher  of  Commen’e  of  Haiti  shall  he  to  further 
the  development  of  eommeree  between  th<>  I'nited  States  and  the  Repuhlie  of  Haiti, 
to  eollef.t  and  disseminate  information,  to  examine  tpiestions  pertainin;;  to  their 
eommereial  and  indu.strial  relations,  to  <*ncoura};e  and  facilitate*  the  transaction  of 
business  In'twenm  tlH*m,  and  especially  to  i)iTjmote  American  ititerests  in  the  Republic 
of  Haiti. 

The  .\merican  Chamber  of  Commen  e  of  Haiti  is  ple<lu:ed  to  loyally  sup{X)rt  the 
convention  iK'tween  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  United  States  and  to  aid  in  every 
way  in  the  attainment  of  the  expressed  objects  of  this  convention,  but  it  is  expressly 
provided  that  national  and  international  ixditics  are  not  a  pn)per  field  for  the  chamber 
and  that  jx)litical  disf.-u.s.sions  .shall  l>e  definitely  excluded. 

f>R<;.\NI/,.\TIO\. 

Memla'rship  shall  consist  of  thr«*e  cla8.s«>s; 

1.  .\etive  memlKjrs,  who  shall  Ik?  - 

(n)  American  citizens,  resident  in  Haiti. 

(It)  American  firms  established  in  Haiti,  whhdi  shall  be  re|)re.senled  by 
their  resjwctive  resident  astents. 

(r)  .\merican  firms  with  commercial  or  industrial  interests  in  Haiti,  which 
may  nominate  a  meiulK*r  or  oflicer  of  the  firm  as  its  repre.sentative  in 
the  <-hantlK‘r. 

2.  Assf)ciatc  memlKfrs,  who  shall  Ik*  indivhluals  or  firms  of  any  nationality  who 

repre.sent  .\merican  industries  in  Haiti,  or  who  are  enirased  in  commerce 
lK*tw<*en  Haiti  and  the  L’nitc^d  States. 

3.  Honorary  riu*mlK>rs,  who  .shall  Ik*  nominated  by  the  meml>ership  committee. 

Active  memlK*rs  only  .shall  Ik*  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  exe<*utive  se.s.sion  of  tlie 

f:hamlK!r,  but  any  member  shall  have  the  priviloite  of  intnalucinj;  resolutions  and 
takintt  part  in  the  dis<;uRsions  at  tin*  >feneral  meetin'pt  of  the  chamlK!r. 

It  is  ex|»n!ssly  |»rovid«!d  that  a  majority  of  the  ollicers  elected  shall  be  American 
citizens,  re.sidcjnt  in  Haiti,  who  are  a<  tively  connected  with  American  business 
intrjrcjsts,  and  that  the  determination  of  matters  of  |K)licy  and  .amendments  of  the 
charnlKjr’s  statutes  shall  rerpiire  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  American  members 
of  tlie  lK>ard  of  dirfK:tf>ra. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

The  headquarters  of  the  ehaml:er  shall  he  located  at  Port  au  Prince.hut  branches 
may  be  established  at  the  discretion  of  the  exeiutive  committee.  The  manafiement 
shall  be  vested  in  an  executive  committee,  composed  of  the  president,  vice  president, 
and  secretary,  and  two  members  of  the  lioard  of  directors,  who  .shall  be  chosen  by  the 
iKiard. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  held  monthly,  and  special 
meetings  at  the  call  of  the  executive  committee. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  exei'Utive  committee  shall  be  held  weekly,  and  special 
meetings  at  the  call  of  the  president,  vice  president,  or  secretary. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president,  one  or  more  vice  presidents,  a  secretary, 
and  a  treasurer.  The  secretary  may  also  act  as  treasurer.  They  shall  be  elected 
annually  by  the  iKiard  of  directors.  The  lioard  of  directors,  chosen  from  the  active 
members,  shall  at  the  time  choose  an  executive  committee.  The  board  of  directors 
shall  consist  of  not  more  tlian  12  members,  and  will  be  elected  by  secret  ballot  at 
an  annual  exeinitivo  session  of  the  chamber. 


Revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  chamber  shall  be  secured  by  dues,  payable 
before  the  lUth  day  of  each  month,  as  follows:  .\ctive  members,  (n\  (6),  and  (c),  $10 
monthly;  assiH-iato  members  of  all  cla.sses,  $5  monthly.  Active  members  shall  pay 
an  entrance  fee  of  $25,  and  assoi-iate  members  $10,  which  shall  be  payable  within 
15  days  of  notification  of  election. 

COMMITTEES. 

( 'ontinuous  activities  of  the  chamber  shall  be  assigned  to  standing  committees  on 
by-laws,  membership,  publicity,  entertainment,  audita,  relations,  and  such  other 
committees  as  may  be  ap|)ointed  by  the  executive  committee. 

Special  committees  may  be  ap])ointed  by  the  president  for  spei  ific  purposes.  Such 
committees  .should  lie  discharged  upon  completion  of  service  performed. 

It  is  foil  that  tho  fiohl  of  service  in  Haiti  for  this  chamber  is 
practically  unlimited.  The  peculiar  relations  existin';  between  the 
United  States  and  Haiti  afford  an  unusual  o|>porunity  for  effective 
service.  The  hoard  of  directors  includes  men  of  wide  experience  in 
Haiti,  and  the  committees  have  been  selected  with  "reat  care  for 
their  particular  knowled};e  of  the  matters  which  will  come  under 
their  jurisdiction.  The  number  of  Americans  in  Haiti  is,  however, 
so  limited,  and  at  the  present  time  their  resources  are  so  restricted 
that  additional  support  from  American  firms  who  are  interested  in 
Haiti  is  hi<;hly  desirable. 

The  oflicers  of  the  American  (’hamher  of  (’ommerce  are  as  follows; 
President,  Walter  F.  \'oorhies,  mana<;er  llaiupie  Nationale  de  la 
Kepuhlique  d’llaiti;  \’ice  presidents,  ('.  Ed‘;ar  Elliott,  president 
Haitian  Corporation  of  America;  and  (\  (\  Woolard,  importer  and 
exporter  a};ent  Royal  Netlierlands  West  Indies  Mail;  Secretary, 
H.  P.  Davis,  vice  president  United  West  Indies  Corporation;  Trea¬ 
surer,  F.  11.  Berlin,  president  Compaf;nie  Haiticnnc  do  (\mstruction. 


Courteay  of  El  Vni9fT$al,  Mexico  City 


SCrLPTl  KE  IN  MEXICO, 


lntPro>lint;  works  of  art  oft  wo  lalcntiHl  Moxicaii  xiilplors.  Carlos  Hrachoand  I’edro  If.  .'xinchez.  Left:  “  K1  Crist  oi|iie  Pcrdondel  I’ccado"  (The  KorpU  ill)! 
Christ)  hy  (  arlo>  Braeho.  Hight:  ••  K1  Cansancio"^( Weariness)  by  Pedro  If.  .Sinchez. 


Courtt'ty  of  El  Unitrrgal,  Mexico 


SCULPTI  RK  IN  MKXiro. 


The  work  of  these  yoiiii)!  sculptors  exemplify  modern  art  in  Mexico.  Left:  “I'n  XiiiifraKo"  (shipwrecked)  by  Pedro  H.  .siinchez.  Hinhl:  “Carmcla"  by 

Carlos  Bracho. 


WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 

TWELVE  MONTHS  ENDING  DECEMBER  31.  1922. 


f('ompiIe<l  from  reports  of  the  Ifureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce.] 


Countrit>s.  Imports.  ,  Kxjmrts.  Total. 


Mexico .  .SIT’.OST.  844  .8109,884,917  S24l,972,  761 

(luatemala .  8.78:3,6.30  .3,4.39,720  '  14.243.370 

Salvador .  2,618,716  4,8.30,781  7,469,497 

Honduras .  .3,249,268  9.9.39,284  1.3, 208.  .3.32 

Nicaragua .  3,174,117  4,116.709  I  7,290,826 

Costa  Rica .  .3.49.3.430  4,040,766  '  9,  .336, 196 

Panama .  :3.  607, 014  14.  .317, 0.39  18,124,073 

Cuba .  267,840,867  127,873,202  39.3,714,069 

Dominiean  Kepublic .  4,842,498  '  10.234,643  '  1.3,077,141 

Haiti . . .  1,211,162  9,063,370  i  10, 274,  .3:12 


North  .Vmerican  Republics .  4:14.  910.  .366  :100. 000.  4.31  734,911.017 


.Xrgentina .  8-3,677,9.32  9.3.  .342. 38.3  ;  181,220,337 

llolivia .  707,778  2,602.096  |  3,309,874 

llrazil .  120.382,816  43.246,691  i  163,629,-307 

Chile .  .39,714,4.37  22,464.102  i  82. 178,  .3,39  i 

Colombia .  :16, 064, 4.39  20,1:16,708  .36,201,167'^ 

Ecuador .  7,492,4()0  4,428,814  11,921.274 

Paraguay . ,  1,064,:132  :188,841  I  1,4.3:1,173 

Peru . '  1.3.872,125  14,0:16,990  29,909,11.3 

Truguav . I  16,  .302. 049  11,419,076  '  27,921,125 

Venezuela . |  13,929,(M)6  8.664,189  |  22.  .393. 795 


South  .Xmerican  Rejmblics .  :i.37. 408. 0:14  222,929,892,  .380,337,926 

Total  Latin  .Xmerica .  792.318,600  .322, 9:10.  :14:1  ,  1,31-3,248,943 

_  I  _  _  _l _ 

(KX) 
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AGRICULTUPE,  INDUSTRY, 
^  ;  AND  COMMERCE  ;  ^ 


ARGENTINA, 


Legislative  committee  on  live  stock.  Due  to  the  depressed 
state  of  the  live-stock  market  in  Argentina  the  question  has  been 
placed  before  Congress.  A  congressional  committee  which  studied 
the  situation  made  the  following  recommendations,  embodied  in  a  bill: 

The  sale  of  live  sU)ck  by  live  weight;  the  formation  of  a  committee  to 
regidate  the  meat  trade;  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  meat  exports, 
refrigerated  and  frozen;  the  installation  in  Buenos  Aires  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  packing  house  and  distributing  depot,  costing  10,000,000  pesos 
national  currency,  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Commerce,  and  Industry;  the  formation  of  a  national  pack- 
ing-house  company  with  a  capital  of  50,000,000  gold  pesos;  and 
Government  control  of  slaughterhouse  concessions  or  licenses. 

Official  grain  estimate. — The  director  general  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rural  Economy  and  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  k’ 

February  15  issued  the  first  official  estimate  of  future  grain  crops  for  I 

1923,  as  follows:  Total  wheat  crop,  5,281,719  tons;  linseed,  1,175,575  f 

tons;  oats,  793,484  tons;  barley,  180,171  tons;  and  rye,  64,197  tons.  | 

This  estimate  is  based  on  the  questionnaires  sent  to  5,388  farms, 
where  thrashing  machines  and  thrashers  and  binders  have  been  used,  C 

and  on  the  reports  from  correspondents  and  agricultural  inspectors.  ^  ■ 

Unification  of  Argentine  and  Chilean  transandine  rail-  ^ 

WAYS. — The  Argentine  Government,  which  accepted  the  unification 
of  the  Ai^entine  and  Chilean  transandine  railway  companies  by  a  > 

decree  of  December  2,  1919,  and  law  No.  11174,  approved  in  Janu¬ 
ary  the  definite  plan  of  fusion.  By  this  arrangement  the  individual  ^ 

companies  retain  their  respective  corporate  independence,  and  the 
two  Governments  take  a  financial  interest  in  the  combined  working. 

The  improved  service  is  expected  to  bring  in  larger  receipts.  The 
unification  is  to  become  effective  under  the  control  of  a  joint 
committee  by  July  1  next. 

Special  locomotive. — The  administration  of  the  State  railways 
has  contracted  with  a  Swedish  firm  in  Stockholm  for  a  Ljungstrom 
turbine  condenser  engine,  which  is  said  to  run  800  kilometers  without 
taking  a  fresh  supply  of  water  nor  drawing  upon  its  reserve  tanks,  by 
condensing  its  steam  and  thus  keeping  the  boiler  full.  The  engine  is 
to  be  tested  for  one  year  in  the  dry  sections,  such  as  Aftatuya  in 
Santiago  de  Estero.  The  manufacturing  firm  guarantees  that  during 
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the  tests  the  maximum  consumption  of  water  will  be  4,000  kilograms, 
with  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  in  each  20-hour  trip  between  Santa 
Fe  and  Tucuman,  and  that  the  engine  will  consume  40  to  50  per  cent 
less  fuel  than  any  other  engine  on  the  State  lines  making  the  tests 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Patagonian  railways. — Tlie  system  of  so-called  heavy  Decau- 
ville  railways  in  process  of  construction  in  Rio  Negro  territory  will 
unite  the  railways  of  Buenos  Aires  Province  with  those  of  Patagonia. 
One  line  will  extend  from  San  Antonio  ()«*s(e  to  beautiful  Lake 
Nahtiel  Iluapi,  which,  as  stated  some  time  ago  in  the  Bui.lktin,  has 
been  set  aside  jis  a  national  park.  The  second  will  unite  Puerto 
l)<*seado  with  Lake  Buenos  Aires.  Two  branches  from  Viechna  have 
already  attained  a  length  of  30  and  50  kilometers,  respectively.  The 
new  lines  will  not  only  facilitate  tourist  travel  but  will  serve  a  rich 
grain-raising  countrj^  which  also  contains  extensive  forests  of  such 
woods  as  pine  and  cypress. 

BOLIVIA. 

New  railways. — In  February,  1922,  the  total  extension  of  the 
Bolivian  railways  w'as  2,261  kilometers — 1,851  kilometers  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  410  under  construction — to  which  1,879  kilometers  were 
added  during  that  year. 

Work  on  the  Beni-Yungas  railway  has  been  renewed.  Due  to  a 
suggestion  that  its  route  be  changed,  the  Government  has  engaged 
the  services  of  an  expert,  who  will  make  a  comparative  study  of  the 
topography  of  both  routes  before  a  decision  is  reached. 

The  construction  of  the  Atocha-Villazon  railway,  for  which  a  con¬ 
cession  was  granted  to  the  Ulen  Contracting  Corporation,  progresses 
with  laudable  activity.  It  is  expected  that  the  Villaz6n-Tupiza 
section,  100  kilometers  in  length,  will  be  completed  so  that  trains 
will  be  running  on  January  1,  1924.  If  circumstances  permit,  this 
railway  will  be  completed  by  August,  1925.  {Presidefit’s  message.) 

Exhibition  of  cabinetwork  and  carpentry. — During  the  latter 
part  of  February  an  exposition  was  opened  in  La  Paz  by  the  Cabinet¬ 
makers’  and  Carpenters’  Union.  Among  the  exhibits  w'ere  elegant 
suites  of  bedroom  furniture,  desks,  upholstery  and  carving,  suites  of 
parlor  and  dining-room  furniture,  and  many  other  articles,  which 
showed  the  progress  of  these  national  industries. 

Eastern  Bolivia. — According  to  a  report  from  the  Department 
of  Promotion,  more  than  20  important  foreign  firms  have  requested 
information  on  the  topogra|)hy  and  natural  resources  of  eastern 
Bolivia  with  a  view  to  building  railways  in  that  zone.  This  infor¬ 
mation  w'ill  be  furnished  them  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  pamphlet, 
the  photogravures  showing  natural  resources  of  this  region  to 
a<lvantage. 
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Klkctric  light  plant  in  Santa  ('ruz. — In  the  early  part  of  1923 
tlie  American  holding  a  contract  with  the  municipality  of  Santa  Cruz 
for  the  installation  of  an  electric  plant  in  Santa  Cruz  arrived  with 
the  machinery  and  other  equipment  for  the  purpose. 

lOxpoRT  TAX  ON  SILVER. — Scc  page  614. 

BRAZIL. 

KDiiBER  i.ATEX  EXTK \(  TioN  LTENsiLs.  'I'lic  Minister  of  Agiiciil- 
lure  has  authoriz(><i  (he  purchase  of  rubber  latex  extract i<*n  utensils 
iti  the  capital  to  be  furnished  at  cost  to  the  rubber  gatherers  of 
(he  Territory  of  Acre,  as  requested  by  the  bureau  of  agricultural 
inspection  and  promotion. 

Seed  distribittion. — During  December,  1922,  the  liureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Inspection  and  Promotion  distributed  to  the  agriculturists 
registered  \^’ith  the  department  102,989,700  grams  of  various  kimls 
of  seeds. 

Colonization  in  Matto  (Irosso. — The  Industrial  and  .Vgricul- 
tural  Colonization  Association  of  Matto  Grosso  has  recently  been 
formed  in  Sfio  Paulo  with  a  capital  of  1,800  contos,  to  colonize  and 
cultivate  500,000  hectares  of  land  on  the  River  Paraguay  and  its 
affluents  navigable  for  boats  of  300  to  400  tons.  Cotton,  coconuts, 
hardwoods,  medicinal  and  oleaginous  plants,  and  many  other  products 
are  to  be  found  or  can  be  raised  on  the  land  granted  to  the  new 
association. 

Brazil’s  foreign  trade  in  1922. — Brazil’s  foreign  trade  during 
1922  amounted  to  a  total  of  4,005,993,000  milreis  (during  1922  the 
average  exchange  value  of  the  milreis  was  approximately  13.5  cents) 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  Brazilian  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Statistics.  Of  the  total,  2,332,084,000  milreis  represented  the  value 
of  exports,  while  the  imports  were  valued  at  1,673,909,000  milreis, 
giving  Brazil  a  favorable  balance  of  658,175,000  milreis,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $79,000,000.  This  is  the  largest  favorable  balance  Brazil  has 
had  since  1919  and  the  second  largest  in  its  history.  In  1920  Brazil’s 
imports  exceeded  its  exports  by  338,222,000  milreis.  In  1921  this 
condition  was  changed,  however,  Brazil’s  exports  amounting  to 
1,709,722,000 — a  gain  of  19,883,999  milreis — and  its  imports  totaling 
1,689,839,000. 

The  marked  increase  in  exports  during  1922  was  due  principally 
to  the  heavier  movement  of  coffee,  which  brought  better  prices  in 
1922  than  in  the  years  immediately  preceding.  Raw  cotton,  which 
probably  ranked  next  to  coffee  among  Brazil’s  exports,  figured  more 
heavily  in  the  trade  than  in  any  year  since  1913,  with  prices  almost 
as  high  as  in  1920.  'I'he  volume  of  sugar  e.xported  hvst  year  was 
considerably  larger  than  in  1921,  but  prices  were  not  so  good. 
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Manganese,  rubber,  cacao,  verba  mate,  and  hides  and  skins  were 
exporteii  in  larger  quantities  than  during  the  previous  year.  Frozen- 
beef  exports  were  less  than  half  of  their  1921  total  and  rice  exports 
(letTeased  almost  as  badly.  With  the  exception  of  these  two  articles 
and  manganese,  all  other  commodities  figuring  in  Brazil’s  export 
trade  showed  substantial  increast^s  in  value  in  1922,  as  comparetl 
with  1921.  .  .  .  (Commerce  Repnrt'<.) 

(  IIII.K. 

Forestation  in  the  north.  As  the  northern  Provinces  are 
sparsely  woodeil,  the  dirts-tor  of  State  railways  has  started  tree 
planting  on  a  large  scale  along  the  railway  line  and  near  the  larger 
towns,  in  order  to  provide  a  future  supply  of  wood  for  industry. 
Further  fori'station  is  to  be  carried  out  under  Clovernment  auspiccw, 
and  it  is  hoptnl  that  private  owners  will  also  plant  many  trees  on 
their  property. 

Honeydew  MEI.OXS. — A  window  exhibit  jdaceil  in  a  Santiago  sh(»p 
by  one  of  the  Government  agricultural  stations  attracted  much 
attention.  It  showeil  honeydew  melons,  which  are  being  success¬ 
fully  grown  in  ('Idle,  packed  in  the  proper  manner  for  export;  ('hile, 
with  its  seasons  opposite  to  those  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  being 
fitted  to  supply  fruit  for  the  winter  markets  here. 

Improvements  on  the  Transaxdine  Railroad.  Improvements 
on  the  Transandine  Railroad  via  Los  Amu's  and  Mendoza,  under¬ 
taken  with  a  view  to  uninterrupttnl  service  during  the  entire  year, 
include  2.5  tunnels  ami  sherls  over  the  track,  of  a  total  length  of 
l,20t)  meters.  These  have  been  placeil  so  as  to  protect  the  track 
in  the  places  most  expostsl  to  snowslidt's,  and  next  year  17  more, 
of  a  total  length  of  1,7().5  meters,  will  be  built.  This  work  forms 
part  of  that  planiUKl  in  connecdion  with  the  unified  Argentiiu*- 
('hilean  administration.  (See  page  601.) 

Highways  and  Tourist  Travel. — Caminns  //  Tnrmmo  is  the  title 
of  a  new  magazine  published  in  Valparaiso  and  devoted  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  indicated  by  its  title.  Its  purpose  is  to  study  methods  success¬ 
fully  used  in  other  countries  for  the  construction  and  conservation 
of  highways,  suggest  adequate  laws,  and  promote  the  cause  of 
goo<l  roads  in  general.  It  also  serves  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
Automobile  Association  of  Valparaiso  and  Vifta  del  Mar. 

The  beautiful  region  of  southern  Chile,  known  as  the  “Chilean 
Switzerland”  (see  article  in  the  July,  1922,  Bulletin),  was  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  a  10  days’  trip  in  March  organized  by  the  Chilean  Switzerland 
Touring  Society.  Valdivia,  Osorno,  Puerto  Montt,  Lake  Llanquihue, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Reloncavf  are  among  the  picturesipie  regions  visited, 
where  the  towering  peaks  «»f  the  Andes  add  beauty  to  the  scene. 

C0.M.MERCIAL  partnerships  w  ith  limited  liability. — See  page  61 5. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Air  SERVICE. — The  Coloinbo-Gerinau  Aerial  Transportation  Co. 
and  the  Aviation  Co.  of  vSantander  are  negotiatin};  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  air  service,  which  it  is  hoped  will  he  opened  in  July  or 
August,  between  Bucarainanga  and  Barrancaberineja  in  connection 
with  tlie  hydroplane  service  on  the  Magdalena  River.  The  Aviation 
('o.  of  Santander  also  propo.ses  to  extend  this  service  in  the  future 
to  ('ucuta  in  the  north  and  Girardot  in  the  south,  and  another  new 
nmte  may  he  established  on  the  Sinii  River,  with  landing  places  at 
Lorica  and  Monteria. 

Public  works. — The  President  has  approved  the  contract  signed 
by  the  municipality  of  Cartagena  and  an  English  company  to  build 
waterworks  and  install  an  electric  plant. 

The  Energia  El^ctrica  Municipal,  of  Manizales,  Department  of 
(’aldas,  has  improved  its  service  by  the  installation  of  new  dynamos, 
thus  increasing  the  power  of  its  plant. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  ('ominerce  has  granted  permission 
to  the  National  Electric  Co.  to  use  the  waters  of  the  B()gota  River  in 
the  installation  of  a  h3’droelectric  plant,  which  it  proposes  to  establish 
in  the  municipality  of  Soacha,  Department  of  Cundinamarca. 

vSpiNNixn  AND  WEAVING  INDUSTRY. — The  Fraiico-Belgiaii  companv, 
established  in  Suaita,  Department  of  Santander,  is  cultivating  at 
present  great  (piantities  of  cotton,  which  is  spun  and  woven,  producing 
dail,v  (>,006  3’ards  of  cloth.  This  companj’  also  owns  sugar.  Hour, 
chocolate,  and  starch  mills  and  well-e<|uip|)ed  foundries  and  machine 
ami  carpenter  shops. 

Pi.A'nNUM  Exi'i.oiTATn)N. — Exports  of  platinum  in  1022  amountetl 
to  244,231  Castellanos  (1  castellano  =  40  decigrams)  and  the  tax  to 
04,2.')4  pesos.  The  Chocd  platinum  sold  in  New  York  was  valued  at 
2,042,000  pesos. 

('oM.MER(TAL  ARBITRATION. — Sr.  Carlos  Echeverri  Cortes,  vice 
president  of  the  Bogota  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  ci)mmissioned 
by  the  chamber  to  consult  with  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
on  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  commercial  »lifferences  between 
the  merchants  of  the  two  countries.  The  outcome  of  this  conference 
was  the  decision  to  adopt,  with  slight  modifications,  an  agreement 
similar  to  that  between  the  United  States  and  Ai^entina,  and 
establish  arbitration  courts,  appointed  by  the  respective  chand)ers  of 
commerce. 

Plant  parasites.— See  page  615. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Petroleu.m  exploration. — The  Government  has  granted  petro¬ 
leum  exploration  concessions  of  100, 000  hectares  in  the  Provinces  of 
Limon,  Puntarenas,  and  Guanacaste  to  two  companies.  The  length 
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of  the  concessions  is  25  years,  provided  the  concessionaries  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Electric  plant. — On  February  21  the  new  electric  plant  of  Barro 
Morado,  Cartago,  was  opened  for  public  use. 

CUBA. 

Wireless  telegraph  station. — The  wireless  telegraph  station 
recently  established  in  Trinidad,  a  city  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara 
near  the  port  of  Casilda,  has  towers  built  exactly  like  those  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  modern  2-kilowatt  high- 
frequency  transmitter  can  change  instantaneously  from  300  to  1,400 
meter  wave  lengths  and  under  normal  conditions  has  an  approximate 
range  of  700  nautical  miles  by  day  and  1,200  by  night. 

The  southern  coast  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  most  dangerous  for  the 
coasting  trade,  is  now  almost  entirely  protected  by  wireless  stations. 

Telephone  stations. — During  1922  the  telephone  line  was 
extended  to  Cuato,  Limonar,  Florida,  Zaza  del  Modio,  Antilla, 
Perico,  Batabano,  Gibara,  and  Esperanza,  which  are  thus  connected 
with  the  other  stations  in  the  Republic  and  with  the  United  States 
and  Canada  as  well. 

Cattle  industry. — For  the  pm’pose  of  aiding  the  farmers  and 
cattle  raisers  to  improve  their  stock,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  transported  during  1922,  free  of  charge,  14 
small  herds  of  horses  and  donkeys  to  the  principal  cattle-raising 
districts  in  the  Republic,  where  they  remained  three  months. 

.\ntianthrax  va('(;ine. — In  order  to  proU'ct  cattle  from  anthrax, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  distributed  grat  iiili)Usly 
in  1922  480,312  doses  i»f  antianthrax  vaccine. 

DOMI^^CAN  REPUBLIC. 

Highways. — The  highway  between  Puerto  Plata  and  Santiago, 
named  in  honor  of  Luper6n,  a  national  hero,  is  being  constructed 
partly  by  the  help  of  volunteers  from  Puerto  Plata,  almost  all  the 
men  of  that  town  turning  out  one  day.  Numerous  tools  for  the 
work  have  been  given  by  interested  citizens.  The  Puerto  Plata- 
Navarete  Highway  is  approaching  completion.  There  is  much 
popular  enthusiasm  for  both  roads,  commissions  of  promuient  men 
and  women  having  been  formed  in  the  cities  named. 

Rice. — One  of  the  instructors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  in  the  Revista  de  Agricultura  that  along  the  Yuna  River  and 
Samand  Bay  there  are  more  than  5,000  square  kilometers  of  land 
well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  possessing  an  abundant 
water  supply.  He  is  endeavoring  to  introduce  more  scientific 
methods  of  rice  cultivation. 
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ECUADOR. 

R.4ILROAD  TO  THE  COAST. — On  March  3  the  first  locomotive  for  the 
railroad  to  the  coast  from  Guayaquil  was  tested  over  several  kilo¬ 
meters.  The  engine  was  stopped  on  the  bridge  over  the  Salado  Strait 
as  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  bridge. 

Cooperative  Buyers’  Union. — A  cooperative  Buyers’  Union  with 
a  capitalization  of  275,000  sucres  has  recently  been  organized  in 
Guayaquil  wdth  a  membership  of  over  500  persons  of  all  classes. 
The  press  account  states  that  this  association  owes  its  formation  to 
the  favorable  reports  of  iVrgentine  cooperatives  sent  by  Sr.  Manuel 
Bustamante,  consul  of  Ecuador  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Ecuadorean  film. — A  moving  picture  made  by  the  Cine  Ambos 
Mundos,  of  Guayaquil,  presents  scenes  from  the  centenary  of  the  24th 
of  May,  showing  parades,  school  gymnasium  classes,  and  the  garden 
party  in  the  presidential  palace,  part  of  the  festivities  celebrating  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Pichincha  last  year. 

Agricultural  station. — The  agricultural  station  at  iVmbato  is  to 
have  the  following  sections,  in  charge  of  an  expert:  Fruit-bearing 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants;  ornamental  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  and 
trees  whose  wood  is  useful;  vegetables;  and  flowers.  These  sections 
will  furnish  information  and  selected  plants  at  low'  prices  to  the  agri¬ 
culturists  of  the  Republic. 

GUATEMALA. 

Hotel  Palacio. — The  Excelsior  of  Guatemala  City  recently 
published  some  attractive  photograplis  of  the  new’  Hotel  Palacio  in 
tliat  i'ily,  l)uilt  of  reinforced  concrete  in  earth(juake-prt)of  construc¬ 
tion.  The  plumbing  was  instalUnl  by  the  same  linn  that  did  the 
similar  w'ork  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Commodore  Hotels,  New  York 
City.  The  hotel  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  roof  garden.  Special 
tests  have  been  made  of  the  resistance  of  the  floors,  w'hile  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  ironwork  was  used  in  the  construction.  The 
water  supply  comes  from  a  200-foot  well  through  tw’o  42-inch  filters 
at  a  maximum  rate  of  100  gallons  per  minute,  while  there  are  three 
reservoirs  of  50,000-gallon  capacity  each  in  the  cellar.  The  hotel  has 
been  built  in  anticipation  of  increased  tourist  travel  to  Guatemala. 

On.  DEVELOPMENTS. — According  to  the  President’s  message  deliv¬ 
ered  March  1,  1923,  145  permits  for  oil  prospecting  have  been  issued 
since  the  establishment  of  the  hydrocarbon  section,  December  23, 
1922.  Two  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  development  of 
petroleum  lands. 

HAITI. 

Lascahobas  road. — Work  is  continuing  on  the  road  from  Las- 
cahobas  to  Belladere  near  the  frontier  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  engineers  and  all  others  engaged  in  the  work  are  Haitians 
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PuBUC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION. — From  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
$16,000,000  loan,  series  A,  an  appropriation  for  various  public  works 
has  been  made  to  carry  out  work  planned  and  suggestions  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  of  wliich  a  brief 
resume  was  given  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  various 


items  are  as  follows; 

1.  Further  oonRtriiotion  on  the  LaBt'ahobas-Hinche  road .  $50,000 

2.  ('construction  of  [.ascaholuis-Bellad^re  road  (see  preceding  note) .  25,(NM> 

3.  Completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Artilx»nite  River .  25,  (KX) 

4.  Roat  for  maritime  service,  lighthouse  inspection,  etc .  25,  (KX) 

5.  Rridge  over  the  three  rivers .  :i0,(XX) 

0.  Construction  of  new  bridges  and  repair  of  old  ones,  Jeremie  district .  25.(Xt0 


HONDURAS. 

Repealed  tax  on  coconits. — To  aid  the  coconut  industry.  Con¬ 
gress  on  March  1  repealed  the  export  tax  on  that  fruit. 

Banana  company. — A  national  banana  company  was  established 
about  a  year  ago  in  San  Pedro  Sula  to  enable  small  growers  to  sell 
their  bananas  to  others  than  the  large  companies.  This  company 
now  exports  about  10,000  bunches  in  each  steamer  and  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  buy  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  Sula  Valleys  to  sell  on 
long-term  payments  to  national  planters. 

Sugar  crop. — On  February  26  a  central  near  San  Pedro  Sula 
began  to  grind  the  sugar  crop  at  a  rate  of  approximately  1 ,000  tons 
per  day.  (Jrinding  is  expected  to  continue  six  months.  The  cane 
gives  2.")0  kilos  of  sugar  per  ton.  If  transportation  were  sufficient, 
the  mill  could  grind  l..')00  tons  of  cane  daily.  This  plantation  pays 
$1,.")(K)  daily  to  its  .'>(M)  employees. 


MEXICO. 

Fraudulent  labels. — A  circular  issuc'd  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  stop  the  practice  of  labeling  goods  of  domestic 
manufacture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  foreign  origin.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  goods  so  labeled  shall  be  considered  as  imported  and 
therefore  liable  to  import  duties.  Merchants  selling  such  goods  will 
be  subject  to  penalties  for  smuggling  unless  they  prove  that  corre¬ 
sponding  import  duties  have  been  paid.  This  regulation  went  into 
effect  May  15,  1923. 

Ofucial  FIL.M  OF  Mexico. — The  Secretary  of  Industry  has  had 
prepared  for  exhibition  in  foreign  countries  an  official  film  of  Mexico, 
which  shows  in  interesting  detail  the  modem  life  of  the  Republic  as 
well  as  its  magnificent  scenery,  ancient  ruins,  and  beautiful  colonial 
edifices. 

International  use  of  (V)U)raix)  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers. — 
Preparatory  to  attending  a  meeting  with  Fniteil  States  representatives 
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to  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  in  June,  Mexican  engineers 
of  various  Government  departments  are  making  a  careful  survey  of 
irrigation  and  other  problems  connected  with  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers.  At  the  meeting,  which  is 
held  in  consequence  of  the  agreement  signed  last  November  by  the 
Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  seven  interested  States,  Arizona,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  water  between  the  States  and  between 
the  two  neighboring  Republics  will  be  discussed. 

PANAMA. 

Narrow-gauge  railroad. — A  contract  has  been  approved  for  a 
narrow-gauge  railroad  30  miles  long  from  Caledonia  Bay  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  a  point  between  the  Ucurganti  and  Sanson  Rivers 
in  the  Chuncunaque  Valley.  The  port  terminal  is  to  be  provided 
with  a  dock  to  accommodate  vessels  of  1,000  tons.  The  contract 
is  to  run  for  30  years,  the  contractor  receiving  a  strip  of  land  25 
meters  wide  on  each  side  of  the  railroail  along  its  entire  length  as 
well  as  other  land  necessary  for  warehouses,  branch  lines,  and  other 
improvements.  The  contractor  is  also  to  receive  200  hectares  of 
unoccupied  land  for  each  kilometer  of  railroad  constructed,  and  is  to 
be  permitted  to  develop  mines  in  any  of  the  territory  allotted  to 
him  by  payment  of  the  mining  rights.  The  contractor  will  pay 
a  percentage  of  profits  to  the  Government  and  convey  Government 
officials,  supplies,  anil  mails  free,  as  well  as  school  children  with 
authorized  pas.ses. 

Nat.y-Panama  road. — The  good  roails  bond  issue,  amounting  to 
$4,500,000,  will  be  spent  principally  on  the  proposed  road  from 
Nata  to  Panama,  according  to  a  statement  by  Sr.  Morales,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  is  hoped  to  complete  this  road  some  time  this 
year  and  thus  connect  the  capital  with  the  interior  of  the  Republic 
across  the  canal.  To  finish  the  highway  construction  in  the  vicinity 
of  Agua  Dulce  and  vSantiago  $250,000  wilLbe  expended. 

PARAGUAY. 

Statement  of  the  Banco  AgrIcola. — According  to  the  statement 
for  1922  submitted  by  the  Banco  Agrfcola  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  in  foreign  markets  has 
encouraged  its  cultivation  in  Paraguay  and  greatly  increased  product 
tion  there,  the  amount  of  56,255  kilos  having  been  purchased  by  the 
bunk  in  1917-18  and  828,050  kilos  in  1921-22,  besides  500,000  kilos 
bought  by  individuals  in  the  latter  year,  making  a  total  of  1,328,050 
kilos  grown.  This  statement  also  gives  a  list  of  departments  where 
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cotton  is  cultivated  and  the  respective  amounts  produced,  the  most 
important  being  Carapegua,  which  produced  291,422  kilos,  and  Itii, 
where  126,978  kilos  were  grown. 

PERU. 

Lima  drinking  water. — The  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Works  has 
accepted  the  bid  amounting  to  360,224  Peruvian  pounds  presented 
by  the  Foundation  Company  for  the  constmction  of  potable  water 
works  for  the  city  of  Lima. 

Petroleum  zones. — ^The  Ministry  of  Promotion  has  ordered  the 
Mim^  and  Waters  Engineer  Corps  to  make  a  survey  showing  the 
unoccupied  oil  zones  offering  the  richest  probabilities,  so  that  they 
may  be  reserved  for  the  State. 

Foreign  trade. — In  the  first  10  months  of  1922  Peru  exported 
national  products  to  the  value  of  14,579,344  Peruvian  pounds  which, 
with  102,110  Peruvian  pounds  worth  of  nationalized  articles,  made  a 
total  of  14,681,454  Peruvian  pounds.  Imports  amounted  to  8,441,891 
Peruvian  pounds,  thus  showing  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  6,000,000 
Peruvian  pounds.  {Economista  Peruano,  Jan.  SI,  1923.) 

lIuANCAYO-IzcucHACA  RAILROAD. — This  railroad  was  opened  for 
passenger  service  on  March  14,  1923.  The  section  is  60  kilometers 
long. 

Kaii.road  construction  contracts.  See  page  617. 

SALVAIK)U. 

Airplanes  kor  San  Salvador.-  Five  airplanes  arnv«‘d  in  Febru¬ 
ary  coiisign<‘»l  to  the  S«K-ie»lad  .Viionima  de  Aviaciou  of  .San  Salvador 
for  flu*  development  of  commercial  a<*rial  service.  Two  more  air¬ 
planes  were  shipped  from  the  United  Stat(*s  to  the  (Jovernim'iit  of 
Salvador,  arriving  on  February  23. 

lx>UDSPEAKER. — A  loudspeaker  has  been  installed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  National  Theater  so  that  the  public  in  the  Parque  Moraziin 
may  listen  to  the  musical  programs  broadcast  from  the  radio  stations 
in  Ilabana  and  other  cities. 


URl’GUAY- 

MoNTEV^DEO  i*ORT  .MOVE.MENT,  1922. — During  1922,  2,6^2  steamers 
and  153  sailing  vessels  entered  Montevideo  from  foreign  ports. 
.Coastwise  ships  entering  the  port  in  the  same  period  totaled  291 
st(!amers  and  602  sailing  ves.sels,  amounting  in  all  to  3,728  port 
entrie*s  during  the  year,  bfw  of  which  were  in  ballast.  Sailings  from 
.Montewidoo  for  f(»reign  ports  during  1922  numbered  2,658  steamers 
and  252  sailing  vessels,  while  for  national  ports  there  were  395 
steamers  and  588  sailing  vf‘s.sels. 
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JJuENOs  Aires  to  Montevideo  air  service.— On  March  18  air 
|)assenger  service  was  established  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Monte¬ 
video  by  the  A6reos  Servicios  Sociedad  Argentina  with  a  triplane  of 
the  Caproni  type,  having  a  plane  breadth  of  30  meters,  a  length  of 
14  meters,  and  a  height  of  6^  meters.  It  has  tliree  oOO-horsepower 
American  Liberty  motors  with  2-blade  propellers.  The  double¬ 
decked  cabin,  located  in  the  center  of  the  triplane,  accommodates 
22  passengers  and  the  crew.  The  tri  plane  itself  weighs  4,000  kilo¬ 
grams  and  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  3,500  kilograms,  including 
fuel  and  passengers,  for  a  7i-hour  nonstop  flight  at  130  to  140  kilo¬ 
meters  per  hour.  Another  air  route  between  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo  was  established  on  December  17,  1921.  (See  Pan 
.\meuic.\n  Bulletin  for  June,  1922.) 

Foreign  trade  and  customs  rec  eipts.  The  oflicial  value  of  the 
imports  for  1922  was  43,030,859  pesos,  while  the  cash  value  of  exports 
during  the  same  period  was  77,458,040  pesos.  The  total  public 
revenue  for  the  period  from  July  to  December,  1922,  amounted  to 
15,081,117  pesos,  the  customs  receipts  being  0,091,818  pt^sos. 

•Vgricultural  demonstration  car.-  See  page  025. 

VENEZUELA. 

lIvDROPiJCNES. — Two  German  hydroplanes  owTied  by  the  company 
which  expects  to  t'stablish  an  aerial  service  in  Venezuela  similar  to 
that  (*stablished  on  the  Magdalena  River  in  (\>lombia,  and  between  • 
Berlin  and  Riga,  Berlin  and  Geneva,  Munich  and  (\nistance,  Dantzig 
and  Warsaw,  and  Moscow  and  Nijni,  have  arrived  in  La  Guaira, 
afU'r  touching  at  the  ports  of  Manzjvnillo,  Santiago  de  Guba,  Port 
an  Prince,  and  Santo  Domingo,  aus  mentiaaneil  in  last  month’s  issue  of 
the  Bulletin.  Each  hydroplane  ctantains  an  elegantly  furnished 
cabin  for  six  passengers,  and  another  for  baggage  and  correspondence. 
With  its  motor  of  KiO  horsepower  it  can  ascend  to  an  altitude  of  3,000 
meters  in  40  minutes  and  maintain  a  speed  of  170  kilometers  an 
hour  for  si.x  hours  in  a  nonstop  flight. 

New  oil  wells. — The  Maracaibo  Oil  Exploration  Co.  recently 
brought  in  a  new  oil  well,  SOO  feet  deep,  which  is  said  to  have  a 
<*,apaeity  of  5,000  barrels  a  day.  It  is  located  in  Sucre  district. 
State  of  Zuli'a. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIALI 
AFFAIRS 

ARGENTINA. 

Postal  savings. — In  the  1,188  postal  savings  agencies  in  the 
Republic  during  February  there  were  8,011  new  accounts,  00,182  old 
accounts,  and  13,642  withdrawals.  The  new  deposits  amounted  to 

288.. 550  pesos,  old  deposits  to  2,203,058  pesos,  and  withdrawals  to 
1,749,187.58  pt'sos.  The  total  net  deposit  from  1916  to  the  end  of 
February,  1923,  was  42,252,319.01  pesos. 

1924  IJuiKJET  PREPARATION.  -On  February  22,  1923,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  directed  notes  to  his  colleagues  of  the  cabinet  recjuest- 
ing  the  preparation  of  estimates  for  appropriations  in  their  various 
G»)vernment  departments  for  the  calculation  of  the  national  budget 
f»»r  1924,  recommending  also  the  combination  of  bureaus  performing 
similar  tiisks  in  each  department  in  accordance  with  the  Oovern- 
ment’s  ptdicy  of  wonomy.  The  Treasury  Department  during  the 
month  of  .Vpril  coordinated  these  department  appropriation  estimates 
to  be  ready  for  pri'sentation  at  the  ne.xt  session  of  (’ongrt'ss. 

COIA)MHIA. 

National  reveni  e.  In  December,  1922,  and  January,  1923,  the 
national  revenue  amounted  t<»  5,144,777  pesos,  which  shows  a  con¬ 
siderable  incnuLse  over  that  of  previous  months.  Of  this  total, 

2. . 584.870  pi*sos  was  derived  from  customs  dutii*s,  352,602  pesos  from 
the  salt  works,  259, .555  pesos  from  port  and  consular  fee's,  and 
221,629  pesos  from  the  telegraph  service. 

(’o.m.merctal  .mortgage  bank. — A  contract  signed  by  the  Treasury 
and  a  Colombian  syndicate  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  bank 
for  exchange  and  discount  operations  under  the  name  of  Banco 
('omercial  Hipotecario,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos  gold.  It 
will  also  have  a  mortgage  elepartment. 

COSTA  RICA. 


Internal  ixian. — Internal  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $2,0(K),(M)0 
I’nited  States  currency  and  6,0(M),(M)0  colones  at  interest  rates  of  8 
and  9  per  cent,  respectively,  have  been  authori/.e.d  by  Congress  and 
a|)j)roved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The  gold  bonds  are 
guaranteed  by  the  production  tax  on  coffee  and  the  colon  issue  by 
the  inc<»me  from  commercial  licen.se  taxes,  (('ommerce  /{('ports.) 
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CUBA. 

National  revf.nue. — The  national  revenue  for  July,  August,  and 
September,  1922,  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1922-23, 
amounted  to  $13,887,687.65,  distributed  as  follows; 


(  iiHtomhouae  duties . $7, 4H4, 323. 2*> 

Port  improvement  fees .  339, 332. 37 

<  'oiisular  fees .  237, 237. 73 

Commiinieations .  453,201.25 

Ileal-estate  taxes .  2, 017. 844. 15 

(iovernment  property  and  fet's .  90, 902. 15 

MiwellantHMis  revenue .  :180, 398. 55 

I,oan  tax .  1, 042, 012. 52 

National  lottery .  1,201.835.07 


IKIMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Inter  .V.merican  High  (\).m .mission. — The  members  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  section  of  the  Inter  American  High  (\unmission  are:  Sr.  Eladio 
Sanchez,  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Commerce;  Sr.  Angel  Morales, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Sr.  Mario  Ahreu;  Sr.  Rafael  J.  Castillo; 
Sr.  Ricardo  Pineyro;  Sr.  Manuel  de  J.  Troncoso  tie  la  Concha; 
Sr.  Tulio  M.  Cestero;  Sr.  Francisco  J.  Peynado;  Dr.  Iloracio  V. 
V’icioso;  anti  Sr.  Alfretlt)  Ricart  Olives. 

ECUADOR. 

Consulting  econo.mic  com.mission, — On  February  14  the  Presi¬ 
dent  increasetl  the  consulting  economic  commission  to  five  by  the 
athlition  ttf  two  new'  members,  Seftores  Jos6  J.  tie  Ycaza  Nohoa  anti 
Aurelio  (’arrera.  This  commission  has  charge  t)f  e.xchange  opera¬ 
tions,  as  tlescrihetl  in  the  March  and  April,  1923,  issuesof  the  Bulletin. 

Budget  ixir  1922. — The  estimattMl  expentlitures  ft)r  the  six  months 
entling  June  30,  1922,  were  9,997,830  sucres,  while  the  amount 
actually  expentletl  in  that  periotl  wtvs  10,924,797.24  sucres.  The 
receipts  were  9,322,542.86  sucres,  against  an  estimated  revenue  of 
10,132,830  sucres. 

Mexico. 

St)LE  bank  of  emission.  -See  page  616. 

URUGUAY. 

Public  debt. — Frtun  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  La 
Mahana  of  March  11,  1923,  quotes  a  table  showing  the  state  of  the 
public  tleht  on  December  31,  1922; 


INTER.VAI,  DEBT.  I’eSOB. 

(luaranty  debt .  2. 630, 200.  00 

Litpiidation  debt .  202, 874.  95 

.\morti/.able  debt.  2d  8erie« .  5, 876. 11 

Debt  of  the  State  inmiraiice  baiika .  2.  921,  200.  (X) 

Redemption  of  pul)lie  lands  debt  (1912) .  1, 293, 156. 05 

.\morti7,uble  eertilieat»*s  debt .  8,  900.  00 

StaU^  ••h'etric  plant  debt .  4, 454,  500.  00 

Debt  for  |>ort  nationali/ation,  MonU'vidiH) .  1, 135, 100. 00 

6J  p«T  cent  internal  conversion  debt  tl9l6» .  15,  ;142, 427. 50 
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I'esos. 

Internal  conversion  debt,  2<1  series .  2, 883, 100.  00 

Tolonizatiou  loan .  500, 000. 00 

Public  works  and  conversion  (1918) .  5, 676. 586.  96 

Public  works,  6§  per  cent  ( 1918') .  1, 200, 000. 00 

Bonds  for  construction,  legislative  palace .  4, 153, 200. 00 

National  sanitation  debt .  3, 809, 238.  70 

Kedemption  of  northern  tramway .  606,  520.  00 

4  per  cent  cxtraordiiuu'y  amortizable  debt .  154, 607. 07 

Railroad  bonds .  -53,  .500.  00 

l.a  Tablada  roa<l  cx)nsl.ruction  l)ouds .  20,000.  00 

.Military  hospital  Iwiids .  2.V),  (MM>.  00 

F«)KKI(iN  IIKRT. 

t 'oiisolidated  debt  of  Uruguay .  73,942,43.5.  10 

5  |K*r  cent  Uruguayan  gold  loan  (18!>6) .  3, 893,  .5.55.  20 

5  i)er  cent  conversion  gold  loan  (1905) .  27, 935, 556.  .59 

5  per  cent  public  works  gold  loan  ( 1909) .  5, 514, 152.  25 

5  per  cent  loan,  gold  certificates  (1914) .  5, 1 12. 613. 00 

5  per  cent  gold  bonds,  1915 .  1, 446, 330.  00 

5  per  cent  foreign  gold  debt,  1919  (Paloma- Rocha  railroa<l) .  1, 0.58, 820.  00 

5  per  cent  foreign  gold  debt,  1919  (Uruguayo  del  Este  railroafl) .  2, 077, 000.  00 

8  per  cent  gold  loan,  1921 .  7, 22.5, 680.  00 

IXTERSATIONAL  DEBT. 

Brazilian  loan .  2, 077,  (KM).  <K) 

Brazilian  debt .  106, 000.  (K) 


LEGISLATION  ^ 

BOLIVIA. 


Export  tax  on  silver. — By  a  presidential  decree  of  February 
1,  1923,  an  export  duty  will  be  levied  on  silver,  whicli  will  be  fp-aded 
according  to  the  price  of  silver  as  quoted  by  the  London  markets. 

Beginning  on  February  15,  1923,  the  duty  will  be  levied  on  silver 
as  follows: 


I'ence  (London  quotation). 

Export  tax 
(boUvianns). 

1  Penre  (lyondon  quotutioii). 

1 

Export  lax 
(bolivianos). 

10  to  15 . 

Ptr  kilo. 
0..50 
.80  1 
.88 
1.12  1 
1.28  1 
1.44  1 
1.60  1 
2. 1.5 
2.88 
3. 12 
3. 35 

Ptr  kilo. 
3.60 
4.08 
4.56 
5. 28 
5. 76 
6. 25 
6.72 

7.20 
7.68 
8.15 

8.20 

16  to  20 . 

!  41  and  42 . 

21  and  22 . 

23  and  24 . ' 

25  and  26 . 

27  and  28 . 

29  and  30 . 

31  and  .32 . 

:{3  and  34 . 

35  and  36 . 

'  .58  and  .59 . 

37  and  38 . 

'  Over  60 . 

l.K(;iSLATl()N. 
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In  order  to  obtain  the  export  license,  a  declaration  of  the  fineness 
of  the  silver  must  be  submitted  by  the  exporter,  together  with  four 
samples  for  assay  of  the  product.  If  it  is  found  that  the  silver  is 
liner  than  declared,  the  exporter  is  required  to  pay  in  addition  the 
duty  on  the  difference. 

CHILE. 

Commercial  PART NEiLsiiii’s  w  ith  limited  liability. — In  February 
(’t*ngress  passed  a  law  according  to  whose  provisions  commercial 
partnerships  may  be  formed  in  which  each  partner  is  responsible  only 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  he  invests.  Such  partner¬ 
ships  may  be  formed  without  taking  the  legal  steps  imposed  for  the 
establishment  of  corporations,  thus  simplifying  the  procedure  which 
has  hitherto  been  in  force. 

COLOMBIA. 

Plant  parasites. — By  law  1 1  of  1923  the  Government  is  author¬ 
ized  to  engage  the  services  of  one  or  more  foreign  experts  of  recog¬ 
nized  efficiency  to  make  a  special  study  of  plant  parasites  harmful 
to  agriculture  and  the  industries  derived  therefrom,  publishing 
information  on  this  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers. 

Liquor  restrictions. — By  law  12  of  1923  departmental  assemblies 
are  authorized  to  restrict  the  production,  sale,  and  consumption  of 
distilled  and  fermented  liquors  in  the  interests  of  public  health, 
safety,  and  morals,  and  collect  the  taxes  imposed. 

Denouncement  of  mining  property. — By  decree  No.  112,  of 
1923,  denouncers  of  mining  property  are  entitled  to  the  following 
percentage  of  the  value  of  the  property: 


If  valued  at  -  Percent. 

10,000  pesos .  50 

10,001  to  25,000  pesos .  45 

25,001  to  50,000  pesos .  40 

50,001  to  100,000  pesos .  35 

100,001  to  200,000  pesos .  30 

200,001  to  300,000  pesos .  25 

300,001  to  400,000  pesos . 20 

Any  amount  that  exceeds  400,000  pesos .  20 


Commercial  arbitration. — See  page  605. 

GUATEMALA. 

Protectton  for  children,  women,  AND  AGED  PERSONS. — Decree 
No.  813,  issued  February  13,  1923,  states  that  the  Public  Charity 
Department  is  to  embrace  Government  protection  and  aid  for  cliildren, 
Women,  and  aged  persons.  In  consequence,  all  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  and  establishments  are  under  the  authority  and  inspection  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  their  general  purpose,  especially  those 
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having  t«)  tlo  with  women  and  children.  All  charitable  institutions 
maintained  by  State  funds,  as  well  as  those  receiving  subsidies  from 
the  Government,  are  to  he  considered  lay  institutions  and  free  from 
any  religious  distinction. 

HAITI. 

F^mioratiox  law. — A  law  of  February  21,  1923,  establishes  the 
provisions  for  the  emigration  of  Haitian  lalM)rers  engaged  by  an  emi¬ 
gration  agent  to  be  employed  in  a  factory,  agricultural  enterprise,  or 
other  work.  All  agents  must  be  provided  with  a  license,  for  which 
25,000  gourdes  is  charged.  They  are  responsible  for  the  emigrant’s 
round-trip  e.xpenses,  proper  treatment  in  his  employment,  and  wages 
not  less  than  those  current  for  similar  work  in  the  place  where  he  is 
engaged.  Emigrants  may  not  be  landed  at  a  foreign  port  where 
there  is  no  Haitian  consul. 

A  further  decree  names  Port  au  Prince,  Caye,  and  Port  de  Paix  as 
the  only  ports  from  which  emigrants  of  this  cla.ss  may  leave. 

MEXICO. 

Sole  bank  of  emission. — The  law  authorizing  the  fixccutive  to 
organize  the  Bank  of  Mexico,  sole  bank  of  emission,  provides  that; 

It  Hhall  have  an  initial  capital  of  25.000.(N)0  pesas,  which  may  be  increased  to 
1(K),000,(KK)  pesos;  the  Federal  Government  shall  contribute  51  i)er  cent  of  the  capital 
and  receive  the  same  share  of  the  profits;  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  elected  by  the 
49  per  cent  stockholders,  the  Secretarj'of  Finance  always  being  president  of  the  board 
and  the  managers  being  apiminted  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  also  has  the 
veto  power  on  certain  operations;  the  Federal  Government  may  accjuire  the  other  49 
per  cent  of  the  shares  at  the  end  of  15  years;  the  circulation  of  Hank  of  Mexico  notes 
shall  be  purely  voluntary;  the  total  amount  of  notes  issued,  plus  the  deposits  at  sight 
and  three  days’  sight,  shall  never  exceed  twice  the  stock  of  gold  coin  and  bars;  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  privilege  of  emission,  the  Federal  Government  shall  receive  interest 
on  the  daily  balances  of  productive  circulation  at  one-third  of  the  discount  rate  fixed 
by  the  bank,  provided  this  does  not  exceed  12  per  cent,  but  if  it  does  exceed,  it  shall 
receive  in  addition  one-third  of  the  profits  obtained  at  this  rate;  the  Bank  of  Mexico  is 
obligated  to  pay  to  the  National  flovernment  the  value  of  notes  not  presented  by  the 
public,  the  Government  being  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  notes;  and  the  Hank 
of  Mexico  will  take  charge  of  the  national  funds  without  compensation. 

Income  TAX  for  pubuc  education. — The  State  of  Chihuahua,  by 
a  law  of  February  15,  1923,  ha.s  established  a  tax  on  the  income  of  all 
resirlents  of  the  .State,  whether  Mexicans  or  foreigners,  over  18  years 
of  age,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for  public  education.  Those  receiving 
less  than  .50(J  pesos  a  year  will  pay  1  peso;  and  those  whose  income 
exceeds  that  amount,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  their  income. 

nicaraoua. 

Tax  decrees. — Additional  import  taxes  of  1 J  centavos  per  kilo 
of  flour  an<l  1  centavo  per  kilo  of  rice  were  imposed  by  a  decree  of 
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February  10.  The  sale  price  of  first  and  second  grade  tobacco  has 
been  raised  20  centavos  per  kilo,  and  of  third  and  fourth  grade  10 
centavos  per  kilo.  The  surcharge  of  10  centavos  per  liter  of  brandy 
and  alcohol  imposed  on  March  9,  1922,  is  maintained.  The  revenue 
from  the  foregoing  taxes  is  to  be  used  for  the  school  fimds.  The 
surcharges  on  brandy  and  tobacco  are  to  be  in  force  for  one  year. 
The  decree  containing  these  provisions  became  effective  when 
published,  February  12,  1923. 

Emigrant  labor  law. — By  a  decree  signed  February  8,  1923,  it  is 
prohibited  to  hire  Nicaraguan  labor  for  work  outside  the  national 
territory  except  with  the  authorization  of  the  President,  under 
the  penalty  of  3  to  6  months’  imprisonment.  Authorization  will 
not  be  granted  unless  the  following  conditions  are  fulfilled:  The 
contractor  is  to  make  written  application  to  the  Ministry  of 
Government  stating  all  the  conditions  to  which  Nicaraguan  laborers 
will  be  subject;  and  must  deposit  20  cordobas  for  each  laborer  taken 
from  the  country,  the  money  to  be  used  by  the  national  treasury  as 
a  fund  for  laborers’  claims  for  violation  of  contract.  The  contractor 
must  guarantee  by  the  indorsement  of  a  bank  or  banker  that  he 
will  repatriate  all  laborers  when  the  tenn  of  the  contract  of  labor 
is  ended.  It  is  forbidden  to  hire  women  and  children  for  labor 
outside  the  country,  and  also  married  men,  unless  the  contract 
provides  for  monthly  or  fortnightly  remittances  to  the  family. 
Nicaraguan  consuls  in  the  countries  to  which  Nicaraguan  labor  is 
taken  are  charged  with  protecting  the  rights  of  the  latter. 

PANAMA. 

liABOK  OKFU'K.  'Phc  liCgislativc  Assembly  had  before  it  in 
March  a  bill  creating  a  labor  office  to  prot<*ct  employees  as  to 
working  conditions,  compensation  for  injuries,  and  related  matters. 

PERU. 

Kailkoad  PONSTRUcno.N  CONTRACT. — The  National  Gougress 
passed  a  law  on  March  20,  1923,  approving  the  contract  between 
the  Government  and  Mr.  Robert  Dunsmuir  for  the  construction  of 
various  railroad  lines  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  also  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  docks  and  warehouses  in  sea  and 
river  port  terminals  of  these  railroads.  If  the  concessionary  does 
not  deposit  with  the  Government  within  three  montlis  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  contract  the  sum  of  1,245,000  Peruvian  pounds, 
as  required  thereby,  the  contrac't  will  be  considered  null  and  void. 
The  complete  text  of  the  law  was  published  in  the  Titmpo,  of  Lima, 
March  22,  1923. 

44669-  23-  Hull.  6 - 6 
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URUGUAY. 


Pure  food  regulations. — The  National  Council  of  Administra¬ 
tion,  upon  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  National  Coimcil  of 
Hygiene,  has  approved  the  regulation  governing  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  importation  of  foodstuffs.  The  sale  of  all  food  substances 
not  prepared  in  accordance  i^nth  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
regulations  is  prohibited.  The  regulations  cover  the  treatment  of 
imitations  and  frauds,  and  define  the  duties  of  the  offices  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  full  text  is  published  in  the  Boletin  del  Consejo  de  Higiene, 
October,  1922. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


BOU^^A-COLOM  B1 A . 


Treaty  of  arbitration. — Ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  between  Colombia  and  Bolivia,  signed  in  1918,  were  exchanged 
on  February  21,  1923,  in  La  Paz.  {Diario  Nacional,  Colombia, 
Febrvfiry  22,  1923.) 

COSTA  RlCA-GREAT  BRITAIN. 


l{ATiFicA'n<>NS  EXciiAN(iEl).  Sir  .\nckland  (Je<files,  llritish  Amba.s- 
sador  in  the  United  States,  and  Sr.  d.  Ilafael  Oreamimo,  C<tsta 
Rican  minister  in  the  llnit4>d  StatJVs,  (in  .March  7  exclnuigc'd  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  ratifications  of  the  convention  between  Costa  Rica  and 
(ireat  Britain,  which  provid(*s  that  the  controversy  on  the  Amory 
petroleum  concession  in  (’osta  Rica  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  (’ourt  of  the  United 
States.  Sr.  (ionz&lez  Flores,  who  headed  the  Costa  Rican  delegation 
to  the  (’entral  American  conference,  is  to  present  the  case  of  Costa 
Rica.  (La  Prema,  New  York,  March  9,  1923.) 


-MEXICO). 


Pan  American  parcel  post  and  postal  convenitons. — By 
decrees  of  March  9  and  10,  1923,  the  president  approved  the  Pan 
American  parcel  post  and  |Mtstal  conventions,  with  their  final  pro¬ 
tocols’,  signed  in  Buenos  Ain^s  September  l.'i,  1921.  {IPmrin  Oficud, 
March  17,  1923.) 
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PERU-V  EN  EZ  CEL A . 

Arbitration  treaty. — On  March  14  an  arbitration  treaty 
between  Peru  and  Venezuela  was  signed  in  Lima  by  the  Peruvian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  the  \’^enezuelan  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  in  Peru.  A  protocol  for  the  exchange  of  diplomatic 
pouches  was  also  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  two  countries. 
(El  Tiem/po,  TAma,  March  15,  1923.) 


-PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION^ 
-  ;andEDUCATION;  “ 


ARGENTINA. 


8<’H(M)I.  ok  WEAViNiJ. — 'Uie  Buenos  Ain's  Municipal  Schoi*!  of 
Hand  Weaving  in  the  middle  of  March  graduated  a  large  class, 
many  of  the  students  being  school-teachers  who  will  pass  on  their 
art  to  young  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 


BOLIVIA. 

School  for  indigenes. — The  Department  of  Public  Instniction 
lias  authori/.('d  two  indigene  representatives  of  the  reservation  of 
Hirpa-Oramle  to  t'stablish  a  free  primary  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
the  (Jovernment  furnishing  books,  furniture,  and  other  e((uipment, 
and  the  indigenes  the  fumls  for  maintenance. 

New  primary  si  iiool.  On  account  of  elementary  schools  No.  1 
and  No.  2  for  girls  being  too  crowiled,  a  third  school  has  been  opened 
in  La  Paz  for  the  surplus  pupils. 

Scholarship  bestowed  on  Bolivian  artist,  'llie  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  has  chosen  an  artist  named  (Vcilio  (luzmiin  to 
4)e  the  recipii'ut  of  the  free  scholarship  which  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  has  oll'ered  to  a  Bolivian  student. 

Teachers’  reglster.  .V  register  has  been  opened  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  in  which  each  teacher  in  a  public  or  private 
school  must  inscribe  his  name,  degrees  or  diplomas,  number  of 
years  of  teaching,  and  any  other  details  referring  to  his  educational 
career. 

brazil. 

Information  regarding  Brazil  in  Italy  and  Franc'E. — ^'Phe 
Brazilian  .Vmbassador  in  Rome  has  notified  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Mfairs  that  in  the  Popular  University  recently  establishwl  in  that 
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city,  a  course  in  Portu^iese  has  been  opened,  and  that  others  will 
he  offered  in  the  70  universities  belonging  to  the  Federation  of 
Italian  Secondary  Education.  To  these  institutions  are  to  he  sent 
Brazilian  primary  and  secondary  textbooks  on  all  subjects,  as  well 
as  photographs  and  motion  pictures. 

The  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters  has  given  a  subsidy  of  6,000 
francs  to  the  University  of  Paris  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  Brazil. 

Technical  experts. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  notified  the 
governors  of  the  various  States  of  Brazil  that  competitive  examina¬ 
tions  are  to  be  held  for  the  selection  of  technical  experts  to  serve  in  the 
School  of  Mines,  the  Advanced  School  of  Agriculture,  the  Biological 
Institute,  the  Geological  Service,  and  the  live  stock  and  agricultural 
promotion  services. 

COLOMBIA. 

Sc  hool  ok  Agriculture. — Tlie  Government  has  recently  opened 
the  Advanced  Agricultural  School  on  the  Quinta  de  La  Granja,  one 
of  the  Government  properties  in  the  municipality  of  Madrid.  The 
faculty  and  staff  of  the  school  will  consist  of  a  principal,  a  secretary, 
three  professors,  an  assistant,  and  the  necessary  laborers.  The 
curriculum  contains  34  courses,  which  will  take  four  years  of  study. 

New  institute  in  Medellin. — A  preparatory  school  will  soon  be 
established  in  Medellin  under  the  direction  of  Swiss  teachers.  Instruc¬ 
tion  will  he  given  according  to  the  methods  of  the  modern  high  school 
in  Bogota,  which  recently  sent  a  group  of  well-prepared  students 
to  the  university. 

CUBA. 

Schools. — The  Bolctln  Olicial  <lc  la  Sccrclaria  dc  Esiado  |)uhlishctl 
the  following  statistics; 

The  miml)er  of  schnolhouscB  op«*u  diirins;  the  Bchool  year  1921-22  was  .t,:!:!?,  whicJi 
eontained  fi,000  classes.  Of  these  huildings,  2(10  were  owned  by  the  State,  44  by 
municipalities,  and  1,294  by  individuals,  who  loaned  them  to  the  Government  for 
school  purposes,  $550,540.26  having  been  paid  for  the  rent  of  the  remaining  1,799. 

The  registration  was  344,331  children,  173,418  Iwys  and  170,913  girls,  252,861  of 
whom  were  white  and  91,470  colored,  or  an  average  of  57.39  pupils  per  class.  • 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  183,672,  53.34  per  cent  of  the  total  registration, 
(.'omparing  statistics  of  the  school  year  1921-22  with  those  of  1920-21,  the  former  show 
an  increase  of  23,116  pupils  in  total  registration,  and  25,485  in  average  daily 
attendance. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  daily  was  6,075,  934  of  whom  were  men  and 
5,141  women;  5,176  white  and  899  colored.  Seventy-seven  traveling  teachers  were 
put  in  charge  of  34  sparsely  populated  districts,  where  they  gave  instruction  in  187 
school  centers.  Children  to  the  number  of  3,639  were  registered  in  these  centers, 
2,209  being  boys  and  1,430  girls,  3,266  white  and  373  colored — an  average  of  19  children 
per  centef. 

There  were  also  67  night  schools  open,  with  a  registration  of  6,179  students,  3,673 
white  and  2,506  colored,  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,055  scholars,  or  67.55  per  cent 
of  the  registration. 
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Four  (^lasses  of  primary  instruction  were  also  conducted  in  the  prisons  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  with  a  re^tration  of  499  students,  243  white  and  246  colored,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  126  students,  or  25.75  per  cent  of  the  total  registration. 

Special  classes  were  given  under  the  direction  of  375  teachers  and  assistants  as 
follows; 

Teachers.  Assistants. 


Kindergartens .  145  145 

Slcyd .  15  2 

1  iressniaking  and  w»wing .  39  1 

Knglish .  28  IJ 


.\<  <  ording  to  data  oljtained  from  tlie  lUi  boards  of  education  in  tlie  Republic,  41»; 
I>rivato  schools,  containing  1,040  rooms,  were  in  session  on  June  1,  1922,  under  the 
dir<K;tion  of  1,166  teachers,  436  of  whom  were  men  and  730  women;  1,133  white  and 
33  colored;  699  (’ubans  and  467  foreigners;  660  laymen  and  606  meml)ers  of  religious 
orders.  The  total  registration  in  May,  1922,  was  27,890  pupils.  14,977  of  whom  were 
l)oy8  and  12,913  girls,  25,6(i0  white  and  2,230  colored,  while  tlie  average  attendaiu^e 
was  20,539.  (President's  message.) 


ECUADOR. 

Honor  to  Ecuadorean  student. — The  Carnegie  endowment  for 
international  peace  has  just  granted  a  fellowship  in  international 
law  for  the  academic  year  1923-24  to  Francisco  Banda  C.,  of  Quito, 
at  present  connected  with  the  legation  of  Ecuador  in  Washington. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  institution  that  a  fellow¬ 
ship  has  been  awarded  to  a  Latin  American  student  or  to  any  other 
foreigner,  it  was  stated.  Mr.  Banda’s  record  during  his  three  years 
of  attendance  in  the  school  of  foreign  service  of  Georgetown  Univer¬ 
sity  and  his  work  in  promoting  friendly  relations  among  the  countries 
of  this  continent  as  president  of  the  Pan-American  Students’  Associa¬ 
tion  were  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Carnegie  endowment  in 
making  the  award. 

Mr.  Banda  will  receive  his  master’s  degree  next  June. 

ALAUsf  SCHOOL  VACATION  COLONY. — The  children  from  the  Alausi 
vacation  colony  near  Guayaquil,  mentioned  in  the  May  Bulletin, 
enjoyed  an  interesting  excursion  to  the  farm  of  El  Olimpo  Boarding 
School.  Here  they  received  instruction  in  the  growing  of  vegetables, 
grain,  and  alfalfa,  as  well  as  flowers. 

OUATEMAI.A. 

School  facts. — In  his  message  read  before  Congress  on  March  1, 
1923,  the  President  stated  that: 

During  the  year  142  now  primary  schools  were  opened.  The  total  numl)er  of 
national  schools  was  2,393  which,  added  to  the  373  private  schools,  made  a  total  of 
2,766  establishments  offering  elementary  courses.  The  total  number  of  pupils  was 
82,997,  of  whom  4,715  were  taking  secondary  courses  or  commercial,  normal  or  voca¬ 
tional  training,  while  there  were  482  students  in  the  university. 

The  salari(>8  of  the  teachers  have  l)oen  increased,  so  that  these  self-sacrificing  public 
servants  may  dedicate  their  entin?  energies  to  Uie  mission  of  education. 
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For  the  acquisition,  construction,  and  repair  of  school  buildings  the  sums  of 
4,133,547.65  pesos  in  national  currency,  and  $2,862.65  American  gold  have  been 
appropriated.  The  National  Institute  for  Young  Women  has  l)een  entirely  rebuilt, 
and  157,897  pesos  and  $24,941  expended  on  its  equipment. 

The  General  liureau  of  .\rcheolog>',  with  a  National  Museum  of  Ethnology  and 
History,  has  l)een  established  under  the  Departmeutof  Public  Instruction. 

Several  vocational  schools  have  been  reorganized.  The  National  (bnsorvatory  of 
.M  u-sic  is  contributing  to  the  aesthetic  training  of  the  (;ountry. 

The  .\gricultural  School,  under  the  Departmeutof  .\griculture,  has  been  reorganized 
and  provid(‘<l  with  a  new  liiiilding,  and  the  curri<‘ulum  of  the  School  of  Agriculture 
of  Quezaltenaiigo  has  lieen  approve<l.  This  schcjol  will  now  Uwh  agriculture  to 
students  of  the  western  sis-tion  of  the  Republic. 

HONDURAS. 

1922  SCHOOL  FACTS. — Tlio  following  tiata  are  taken  from  the  19211 
report  of  public  instruction; 

Of  the  850  grade  schools  484  were  city  schools  and  366  rural  schools.  Tlie  total 
registration  was  21,784  and  the  average  attendance  16,977  pupils. 

There  were  484  students  registered  in  the  four  normal  schools  and  four  normal 
sections  of  secondary  schools.  The  total  number  of  normal  scholarshi[)s  for  the  past 
year  was  230,  54  l>eing  added  to  the  176  existing  the  preNTous  year. 

There  were  five  public  secondary  schools,  located  in  Tegucigalpa,  Santa  Rarliara, 
Uoinayagua,  and  Juticalpa,  and  two  private  institutions  of  the  same  rank,  in  Olanchito 
and  Ocotepeque.  The  registration  was  224  students,  of  whom  two  were  girls.  Eighty- 
seven  teachers  were  emgaged  in  tliis  branch  of  education. 

In  the  three  schfwls  of  commerce,  of  which  one  was  public,  there  were  240  students, 
1<»8  young  men  and  72  young  women. 

The  university,  which  has  schools  of  law;  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy;  and 
enginwring,  was  attended  by  107  students,  the  numlier  of  professors  being  36.  Forty- 
five  students  were  granted  foreign  scholarships  to  study  college  preparatory  work, 
medhine  and  surgery,  engineering,  agriculture,  commerce,  {lainting,  law,  sculpture, 
dentistry,  and  industrial  chemistry. 

% 

MEXICO. 

V'ocATio.VAL  COURSES  fX)R  TEACHERS. — Instead  of  the  required 
pedtigogy  courses,  t<*acliers  may  elect  one  or  more  of  the  following 
cla.sses  given  in  the  vtK'ational  schools  for  their  benefit;  Manual  train¬ 
ing  for  primary  schools;  carpentry;  forging  and  foundry  work;  elec¬ 
tricity;  tlrawing;  matdiine-shop  work;  sign  making;  plumbing; 
painting;  photography  and  its  applications;  soap  making;  tanning; 
perfume  making;  child  training;  sewing  and  dressmaking;  cookery; 
household  management;  millinery;  artificial  flowers;  bookbinding; 
embroidery;  dyeing;  fruit  preserving;  weaving;  national  industries; 
ty|)e writing  and  shorthand. 

Kducation  in  the  .State  of  Mexico. — The  1923  education  budget 
for  tlie  .State  of  Mexico  has  been  fixed  at  190,000  pesos.  There  are 
7,0(M)  children  registenul  in  the  stdiools,  which  are  taught  by  170 
primary  U^afdiers  and  13  principals  and  l.'l  assistants  in  upper-grade 
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schools.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  agriculture  and  school 
gardens,  as  well  as  to  industry  and  domestic  occupations. 

Handwork  in  schools. — The  Department  of  Public  Education 
has  requested  all  elementary  schools  to  include  handwork  for  pupils 
in  their  courses.  Work  in  metal,  wood,  and  fibers,  weaving,  fruit 
and  vegetable  canning,  cooking,  soaj)  making,  and  other  occupations 
are  suggesUnl. 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  (Uves  schol.\rship. — Mr.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  well-known  American  mining  engineer  and  chainnan 
of  the  Federal  (’oal  Commission,  has  tiffereil  a  four-year  scholarship  in 
the  Sliefiield  Scientifi(^  School  of  Yale  University  to  the  Mexican 
stmlent  obtaining  the  highest  marks  in  the  Yale  entrance  exami¬ 
nations  to  be  given  in  Mexico  City  in  June.  The  scholarship  covers  all 
necessary  expenses,  including  railroad  fare  from  the  Mexican  border. 

Income  tax  for  public  educaiton. — See  page  616. 

NICARAGUA. 


1922^23  SCHOOL  year. 


ScliooU. 

Build¬ 

ings. 

1 

Teachers. 

Repistra- 1 
lion. 

Atlend- 

anoe. 

Primary . 

Secondary . 

Professional . 

N<irnial . 

3 

.■) 

2 

73n 

3U 

94 

37 

21,657 

222 

I?2 

>224 

16,851 

222 

irj 

>224 

ToUI . 

354 

1 

1  22,275 

17,169 

>  12  sliidents  in  the  normal  sertioii  of  Nuestra  SeAora  <le  liiiadaliiix?,  a  French  school  in  Granada. 


Tax  decree. — See  page  616. 

PARAGUAY. 

li.mN  American  friendship. — Under  a  resolution  dictated  by  the 
National  (’ouncil  of  Education,  19  schools  in  tlifferent  parts  of  the 
Republic  have  been  named  after  Latin  American  Republics.  Tlie 
principals  will  observe  the  historical  anniversaries  of  the  respective 
Republics  by  appropriate  addresses  and  ceremonies  and  establish  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  pupils  of  these  schools  ami  children  in  the 
Republic  for  which  the  school  is  named. 

As  mentioned  in  a  former  issue  of  the  Bi’LLETIn,  the  National 
Council  of  Education  of  Argentina  Inus  taken  a  similar  step,  in  token 
of  friendshij)  to  her  sister  Republics. 

PERU. 

IlEtn'oR  OF  the  UNIVERSITY. — Dr.  Manuel  Vicente  Villan'm  was 
reelecteil  rector  of  the  University  of  San  Mari-os  in  Lima  for  a  four- 
year  term  beginning  March  20,  1923.  The  faculty  of  science  of  this 
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university,  on  March  1,  elected  Dr.  Wenceslao  Molina  dean  of  sci¬ 
ence.  San  Marcos,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  oldest  university  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  having  been  founded  in  1551. 

American  educator  in  Peru. — The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure  in 
extracting  from  the  columns  of  an  esteemed  contemporary,  La  Prema 
of  Lima,  tlie  following  paragraphs  in  regard  to  the  plans  and 
accomplishment  of  Dr.  Glenn  W.  Caulkins,  a  member  of  the  American 
educational  mission  in  Peru,  who  made  such  an  excellent  record  in 
educational  work  in  the  Philippines  and  Porto  llico: 

Under  Doctor  Caulkins’s  able  supervision  nnich  progress  has  Ijeen  wade  in  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  school  system  in  southern  Peru,  which  enjoys  a  high  reputation.  Doctor 
Caulkins  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  improvements  that  would  further  education, 
one  of  them  being  the  erection  of  suitable  school  buildings  in  tlie  39  Provinces  that 
come  under  this  jurisdiction,  which  would  be  a  saving  in  rent.  When  asked  how  he 
expected  to  carry  out  all  these  plans  without  expense  to  the  State,  he  stated  that  by 
a  law  sanctioned  by  the  municipal  congress  in  the  south,  170,000  pesos  had  been 
appropriated  for  building  schools  in  the  Department  of  Puno;  40,000  pesos  had  been 
raised  in  Cuzco  by  levying  a  municipal  tax;  and  in  Arequipa  an  excise  tax  would  be 
levied  for  the  same  purpose.  lie  believes  that  in  15  or  20  years  all  the  necessary  schools 
can  be  built  in  the  south. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  greatly  improved  school  administration  by  the 
appointment  of  a  school  commissioner  or  inspector  in  each  pro\’ince.  A  teacher  or 
principal  of  a  provincial  school  is  chosen  for  this  purpose,  his  duty  lieing  to  visit  the 
schools  in  the  province  to  which  he  is  assigned  and  instruct  Uie  teachers  in  preparing 
the  lessons  they  teach  their  pupils,  thus  serving  as  a  teacher  of  teachers. 

Many  plans  have  been  made  to  reorganize  the  schools  for  indigenes,  one  being  tlie 
establishment  of  a  vocational  school,  where  instruction  will  lie  given  in  agriculture, 
cattle  breeding,  mining,  pottery,  weaving,  etc. 

Like  all  good  educators.  Doctor  Caulkins  is  also  very  anxious  to  establish  classes  of 
physical  training. 

SALVADOR. 

Secondary  education. — The  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  has 
authorized  the  following  schools  to  include  secondary  education 
courses  in  their  curricula:  First  class:  San  Luis  Liceo,  Santa  Ana, 
through  the  fifth  year;  second  class:  Salvadorean  Liceo,  San  Salva¬ 
dor,  through  the  third  year;  Franco-Sal vadorean  Liceo,  San  Salvador, 
through  the  third  year;  Ahuachapan  Liceo,  Ahuachapan,  through 
the  third  year;  third  class:  Eastern  School,  San  Miguel,  through  the 
first  year;  Sonsonate  Liceo,  Sonsonate,  through  the  second  year; 
Municipal  School,  San  Vicente,  through  the  second  year;  Jose  Simeon 
Canas  School,  Zacatecoluca,  first  year;  and  the  San  Carlos  School,  La 
Union,  first  year. 

Opening  of  Vasconcelos  Library. — The  Vasconcelos  Library 
was  recently  opened  in  San  Salvador,  special  honor  being  paid  to 
Mexico.  The  opening  number  of  the  program  was  the  Mexican 
hymn,  and  an  honored  guest  the  Mexican  minister.  The  poet  Rafael 
Heliodoro  Valle,  as  envoy  of  the  Mexican  Department  of  Education, 
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made  the  presentation  of  the  library,  the  gift  of  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Liceo  Moderno.  The  library  was  named  after  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Minister  of  Education,  Sr.  Jose  Vasconcelos,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  figures  in  America’s  fight  against  illiteracy. 

URUGUAY. 

Inspection  of  primary  iNSTRUcmoN. — The  report  presented  to 
the  council  of  primary  and  normal  instruction  by  the  woman  school 
inspector  of  the  department  of  Montevideo  states  that  during  1922 
1,034  visits  were  made,  averaging  2^  hours  each.  There  were  1,093 
teachers,  of  whom  946  were  women  and  147  men,  and  there  were  also 
76  men  and  148  women  substitute  teachers.  There  are  112  men 
and  706  women  teachers  holding  first-class  certificates;  29  men  and 
219  women  with  second-class  certificates;  and  6  men  and  21  women 
teachers  with  third-class  certificates.  There  were  1,055  teachers 
conducting  classes. 

Reading  rooms  have  been  established  in  some  of  the  schools  under 
the  management  of  a  progress  committee,  which  has  provided  ency¬ 
clopedias  and  other  books.  Although  the  funds  formerly  used  to 
pay  the  cost  of  school  children’s  visits  to  factories  and  industrial 
plants  are  not  now  provided,  the  teachers  have  continued  to  con¬ 
duct  such  visits,  defraying  the  expenses  with  funds  collected  from 
other  sources,  as  these  visits  quickened  the  understanding  and 
interest  of  the  children. 

Vocational  schools. — On  December  25,  1922,  the  industrial 
schools  of  Canalones,  San  Jos5,  and  Paysandd  opened  exhibitions  of 
school  work  done  during  the  year.  The  exhibits  included  designing 
and  ornamental  composition,  women’s  handicraft,  inlay,  modeling, 
bookbinding,  printing,  basketry,  wood  carving,  mural  decoration, 
ceramics,  electrical  mechanics,  wrought  iron  and  foundry  work,  and 
products  of  carpentry  and  cabinetmaking. 

The  upper  council  of  vocational  instruction  of  Montevideo  in  1923 
opened  a  practical  course  for  women  in  lace  making,  carpet  weaving, 
glove  making,  repousse  work  in  leather  and  metals,  and  jewelry. 
These  courses  are  given  in  the  evening  sessions  of  the  women’s 
professional  training  classes. 

Agmcultukal  DEMONSTRATION  CAR. — The  Upper  council  of  voca¬ 
tional  instruction  of  Canelones  has  sent  out,  under  the  direction  of 
an  agricultural  demonstrator  who  is  to  deliver  lectures  illustrated  by 
practical  demonstrations  to  the  farmers,  a  freight  car  equipped  with 
implements  for  agriculture,  vineyard  cultivation,  cheese  making  and 
the  manufacture  of  other  milk  by-products,  fruit  preserving  and 
similar  work. 
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Maternity  hospital. — Tlie  llorteiisia  (lanley  Maternity  Hospital, 
i»peiie»l  iti  the  city  of  Rio  Cuarto,  Province  of  ('ordoha,  on  March  3, 
was  prt*sented  to  the  city  by  Sr.  ('arlos  Kow'alk  and  his  w'ife,  llortensia 
(iardey  de  Kow'alk.  The  liospital  w'as  rweived  in  the  name  of  the 
city  by  tlie  mayor,  Sr.  Vicente  M6jica.  The  building,  which  cost 
200,000  pt'sos,  has  3  free  w'ards  w'ith  10  beds,  a  pay  waul  with  12 
beds,  an  isolation  ward  w'ith  4  beds,  2  operating  rooms,  a  ward  for 
expectant  mothers,  2  sterilizing  rooms,  a  pharmacy,  an  out-patient 
consultation  office,  administration  offices,  a  gynecological  depart¬ 
ment,  quarters  for  sisters  of  charity,  physicians’  quarters,  patients’ 
dining  room  and  terrace,  nurses’  rooms,  disinfection  room,  service 
rooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  garden  and  central  patio.  The  donors  are  to 
bear  the  expense  of  maintenance  until  the  hospital  can  run 
independently. 

Red  ('ro.ss  aids  summer  camps. — The  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Argen¬ 
tina  has  aided  various  summer  camps  for  young  people  and  children 
started  by  different  organizations.  Tliat  of  the  Hogar  Jos6  Elordi, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Argentine  Antituberculosis  Li^ague,  at 
Hanfield,  received  from  the  Red  (Voss  tents,  cots,  mattressi«, 
other  necessities,  and  the  services  of  an  instructor  in  physical  exer¬ 
cise.  The  Junior  Red  Cross  also  helped  with  camping  outfits  the 
lh>y  Scouts’  camp  at  Avellaneda  organized  by  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  camp  in  Mar  del  Plata  organized  by  the  .^Vrgentine  Camping  Club, 
and  the  Punta  Alta  camp  of  the  Asociacidn  General  Mitre. 

(ViiLDHE.x’s  BATiLs. — 'file  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
middle  of  March  opened  children’s  baths  as  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  colony  for  underdeveloped  children  in  Parque  Avellaneda,  Buenos 
Aires.  (See  illustrations  in  the  April  Bulletin.)  The  baths  are  in 
a  handsome  reinforced-concrete  building  and  include  a  swimming 
|><*ol  of  160  sfjuare  meU^rs  varying  from  a  depth  of  50  centimeters  to  2 
meU'rs,  showers,  dressing  rooms,  offices,  and  gymnasiiun  equipment 
for  exercise.  Tlie  baths  are  for  children  only,  one  side  of  the  building 
being  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls. 

BRAZIL. 


Ro(;kefeller  Foundation  in  Brazil.— In  March  a  ban(|uet  w'as 
given  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the  Brazilian  Govi'minent  to  the  retiring 
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chief  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Brazil,  Dr.  Lewis  Wendell 
Hackett,  in  honor  of  his  six  and  a  half  years  of  valuable  service  in 
promoting  the  health  of  the  country.  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas,  director  of 
the  National  Department  of  Health,  made  an  address  in  which  he 
warmly  expressed  the  affection  and  esteem  felt  by  Brazilian  sani¬ 
tarians  for  Doctt)r  Hackett  and  the  generous  institution  which  he 
reprt*sents.  Doctor  Hackett  in  reply  gave  a  r6sum6  of  the^accom- 
plishments  »)f  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Brazil.  'Hie  Founda- 
ti(»n  had  taken  up  live  branches  of  public  health  work,  he  said: 
First,  antih<M»kworm  treatment  and  prophylaxis,  which  by  Dwember 
:il,  1922,  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Government  rural  prophylaxis 
<lepartment;  the  initiation  of  a  municipal  sanitation  service  for  towns 
in  the  Stati's,  financed  in  the  beginning  by  the  Foundation;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  as  a  part  of  the  national  health  department  of  a  school  for 
nurses  (some  of  whom  become  public  health  nurses)  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Foundation  and  the  Brazilian  Govermnent  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Carlos  Chagas;  the  financing  of  a  fight  against 
malaria  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and  the  sending  of  young 
medical  students  to  the  United  States  or  Europe  to  study  public 
health  metisuri's  and  sanitation,  in  aildition  to  the  aid  given  to  the 
Sio  Paulo  School  of  Medicine  for  a  schoo^  of  public  health.  Doctor 
Hackett  concluded  his  remarks  with  words  of  appreciation  for  his 
Brazilian  colh‘agiu*s  and  his  very  cordial  relations  with  Doctor  (-hagas. 

CHILE. 

Chilean  Red  Cross. — From  time  to  time  the  Bulletin  has 
commented  with  pleasure  upon  the  steady  increase  in  CTiilean  Red 
Cross  chapters,  which  now  have  reached  a  total  of  68.  Their  excel¬ 
lent  program  of  social  welfare  work,  including  dispensaries;  clinics; 
vaccination  and  obstetrical  service;  child-welfare  stations;  protection 
to  mothers;  prevention  and  cure  of  social  diseases,  alcoholism,  and 
tuberculosis;  and  health  education,  is  being  rapidly  extended  through 
the  country. 

'I'lie  Junior  Red  Cross  movement  is  growing  in  both  elementary 
and  stN*«)ndary  schools,  public  and  private,  under  the  authorization 
of  a  decree  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

R<k'kekeller  Foundation. — The  Govermnent  has  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  ciHiperation  in  general  health 
work  throughout  the  Republic,  and  especially  in  the  eradication  of 
hookworm  in  the  mining  regions.  A  specialist  has  already  been 
apiH>inted  by  the  Foundation  for  the  latter  task. 

Emi’Loyment  seuviue. —  Dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  of  labor 
contractors  led  the  Labor  Association  to  establish  an  employment 
service,  which  in  January  placed  1,500  men  in  the  nitrate  plants. 
All  imui  registered  are  given  a  physical  extunination,  and  lx)th  they 
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and  their  families  are  vaccinated.  The  laborers  have  expressed  great 
satisfaction  with  the  service. 

Teachers’  Antituberculosis  Society. — A  group  of  Santiago 
teachers  has  organized  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
among  members  of  their  professions  and  for  the  aid  of  those  already 
suffering  from  this  disease.  The  society,  of  which  Sr.  Guillermo 
Martfnez  was  elected  prt*sident,  plans  to  t^tahlish  a  sanitarium. 

IjAbok  Bureau  Bulletin. — The  valuable  bulletin  of  the  Lalxtr 
Bureau  for  the  year  1922  contains  a  seri<*s  of  studies  made  during 
1921  by  the  international  section  of  the  bureau,  with  especial  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  investigations  of  the  international  labor  office  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  They  discuss  immigration,  condition  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  laborer,  weekly  rest,  and  conditions  of  employees.  The 
important  memoir  by  Sr.  Manuel  Rivas  Vicuna,  the  delegate  of  Chile 
to  the  third  general  conference  of  the  international  labor  office,  is 
also  in  this  volume. 

Reconstruction  in  the  north. — A  commission  from  Vallenar 
has  been  consulting  with  the  President  of  the  Republic  as  to  the  defi¬ 
nite  location  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  city,  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  last  November.  The  opening  of  schools,  under  the 
best  conditions  possible,  has  also  been  taken  up  with  the  Department 
of  Education,  the  preliminary  plans  for  rebuilding  with  the  teclmical 
commission  and  other  necessary  measures  for  the  reestablislunent  of 
normal  city  life  with  various  authorities. 

The  Copiapo  Red  CVoss  has  been  granted  land  by  the  city  for  the 
installation  of  a  temporary  hospital,  for  which  there  is  great  need. 
A  Junior  Red  CVoss  and  workers’  chapters  are  being  organized  in  the 
Province. 

Representatives  of  the  central  relief  committee,  of  which  Sr.  Ismael 
Tocornal  is  chairman,  have  been  visiting  the  devastated  regions  in 
order  to  plan  for  the  temporary  assistance  needed  by  the  sufferers  in 
the  approacliing  winter  season  and  for  permanent  relief  measures. 

COLOMBIA. 

Liquor  restrictions. — See  page  615. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Clara  Barton  memorial  tree. — 'I'he  Costa  Rican  Red  (Voss  has 
requested  the  President  for  permission  to  plant  in  the  Parquc  (Jentral, 
San  Jos^,  a  tree  in  memory  of  Clara  Burton,  first  president  of  the 
American  Red  CVoss.  / 

CUBA. 

First  National  Congress  of  (Juban  Women. — This  congress, 
mentioned  in  lust  month’s  Bulletin,  was  held  in  Hahuna  with  great 
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success  early  in  April,  under  the  presidency  of  Sra.  Pilar  Morion  de 
Men^ndez.  Some  of  the  important  subjects  discussed  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Labor,  suffrage,  sex  education,  the  illegitimate  child,  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  child,  social  diseases,  woman  and  the  economic  struggle, 
woman  and  the  teaching  profession,  and  vocational  and  physical 
education. 

School  for  nurses, — In  accordance  with  a  recent  law,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  department  of  health  and  charity  has  created  the  position 
of  supervisor  of  schools  for  nurses.  An  applicant  for  this  position 
must  be  an  experienced  graduate  of  the  National  University  of 
Habana,  must  have  received  training  in  some  foreign  country,  and 
must  have  held  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  School  of  Nurses, 

Protectiox  of  motherhood. — The  committee  of  national  defense 
has  requested  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pass  laws  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  mothers,  among  them  being  the  so-called  chair  law  for 
adequate  seating  arrangements,  the  widows’  pension  law,  and  that 
providing  for  leave  and  the  payment  of  three  months’  wages  before 
and  one  month’s  pay  after  childbirth  to  a  working  woman.  All  the 
national  labor  associations  and  women’s  societies  are  supporting  this 
measure. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Antihookworm  campaign. — ^The  chief  of  the  tenth  sanitary  dis¬ 
trict  has  requested  the  cooperation  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
education  in  the  Department  of  the  North  in  the  antihookworm 
camjiaign.  It  is  hoped  that  the  schools  will  urge  the  use  of  proper 
sanitary  arrangements  and  the  wearing  of  shoes,  and  that  they  will 
disseminate  information  regarding  this  disease  among  the  country 
peoj)le,  urging  those  alllicted  with  it  to  avail  themselves  of  the  free 
treatment  offered  by  the  sanitary  t»flicers. 

ECU  AIK  )R. 

AN'JTNARtxmc  campaign.— The  provincial  government  «*f  (luaya- 
(piil  and  the  public  charity  commission  have  joined  forces  for  an 
inhuisive  campaign  against  illicit  trade  in  narcotic  drugs.  Vendors 
and  users  of  these  drugs  are  to  bo  prosecuted. 

eluNioR  Red  Cross. — The  cliildren  of  Machachi,  one  of  the  towns 
suffering  from  the  recent  earthquake  in  Ecuador,  have  formed  a 
Junior  Red  Cross  chapter  and  have  sent  a  call  to  all  other  school 
cliildren  in  the  country  to  form  similar  organizations.  The  Machachi 
chapter  is  called  the  Sociedad  Infantil  Mejia  de  hi  Oruz  Raja. 

Protf,(TIOn  of  CHiumooD. — ’file  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
(/hildhood  in  Quito  has  instalUnl  its  asylum  and  day  nursery  for 
cliildren  between  the  ages  of  4  and  7  in  the  building  recently  donated 
for  tills  purpose  by  the  legislature.  Here  70  children  are  bathed. 
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dressed,  and  fed,  as  well  as  given  kindergarten  training  wliile  their 
parents  are  absent  at  their  daily  labors.  Tlie  Gota  de  Lec-he  and  the 
public  charity  commission  of  Quito  both  contribute  funds  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  charitable  persons  aid  in  the 
good  work.  The  building  to  which  the  asylum  has  been  moved  has 
a  garden  where  the  children  help  to  raise  the  vegetables  wluch  are 
part  of  their  daily  fare.  They  enjoy  the  swimming  pool  and  showers, 
the  shade  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  work  in  the  junior  and  advanced 
kindergarten  classes,  and  have  the  opportunity  to  live  a  normal 
cliild  life. 

GUATE.MALA. 


Legal  protection  for  children,  wo.men,  and  aged  persons. — 
See  page  615. 


HONDURAS. 


Labor  federation  receives  cjiit. — Kafacl  Heliodoro  Valle,  who 
is  traveling  tlnough  (’entral  America  as  a  rejiresentative  of  (he 
Mexican  Department  of  Education,  has  presented  100  books  to  the 
Tegucigalpa  Labor  Federation. 

^  MEXICO. 


PuBUC  health  courses.^ — On  March  31  the  department  of  public 
health  opened,  for  the  second  year,  courses  for  30  physicians  wishing 
to  perfect  themselves  in  public  health  subjects.  These  subjects  include 
general  hyjfiene,  epidemiology,  practical  bacteriology,  inspection  of 
fooils  and  beverages,  disinfection,  sanitary  engineering,  sanitary 
administration,  sanitation  law,  and  vital  statistics.  Auditois  will 
also  be  admittisl  to  some  <*las.s(«.  In  a<ldi(ion,  special  courses  will 
be  given  in  sanitary  service  at  ports  ainl  frontiers;  yellow  fever; 
hulxuiic  plague;  malaria;  and  hookworm.  All  who  pass  the  coui’ses 
will  re<'j*ive  special  consideration  for  appointment  Jis  State  or 
Government  public  health  officials. 

Pan  American  .VssfXTATiDN  for  the  Advancement  of  Women. — 
The  Mexican  branch  of  this  association  made  elaborate  plans  for 
its  first  nati(»nal  conventiem,  held  in  Mexico  (’ity  May  20  30  of 
this  year.  Early  in  March  the  governors  of  20  States  had  promis<*d 
their  aid.  Woman  in  industry  will  be  discussed  as  to  her  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  economic  maintenance  of  the  hornet,  her  economic  inde¬ 
pendence,  whether  the  woman  is  married  (»r  unmarried,  ami  as  home 
keeper.  Many  aspects  of  woman’s  connwtion  with  social  jiroblems 
are  included  on  the  pr»)gram,  amemg  the  topios  being  child  labor, 
playgrounds,  child  health  stations,  day  nurseries,  employment 
agencif's,  white-slave  traffic,  trade-unions,  and  sex  hygiene.  Such 
fK)litical  and  international  subjects  as  the  following  will  also  be 
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treated:  Civil  rights  of  women,  the  common  marriage  law,  abolition 
of  war,  nationalism  and  internationalism,  and  methods  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  thought  of  women  in  other  countries. 

Third  Municipal  Congress. — ^The  third  congress  of  Mexican 
municipalities  met  in  the  capital  from  May  20  to  30,  1923.  The  chief 
object  of  the  discussion  was  to  mark  out,  if  possible,  for  future 
legislation,  the  division  between  State  and  municipal  jurisdiction 
in  municipal  affairs. 

IjAbor  and  social  welfare  department. — The  labor  and  social 
welfare  department  of  Mexico  City  was  opened  in  March.  Three 
inspectors  have  been  appointed  to  serve  under  the  chief  of  the 
department,  Sr.  Francisco  Serrano  Ortiz. 

Visiting  nurses. — ^The  Department  of  Public  Health  htis  invited 
Mexican  nurses  to  apply  for  appointment  to  four  visiting-nurse 
scholarships  in  the  United  States,  two  being  offered  by  the  inter¬ 
national  health  hoard  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  two  by  the 
department.  To  he  eligible  for  appointment  nurst>s  must  have  a 
diploma  from  the  school  of  medicine  of  the  University  of  Mexico 
and  must  pjvss  examinations  in  English  and  in  hygiene  in  its 
relation  to  children,  industry,  or  tuberculosis. 


panama. 

Mrs.  Catt  in  Panama. — Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  arrived  in 
Panama  on  March  8,  from  South  America,  being  met  by  Sra.  Ester 
Niera  de  (-alvo,  Srta.  Nicolle  Garay,  and  Sra.  Otilia  Jinuhiez.  On 
March  13  Mrs.  Catt,  introduce<l  by  the  secretary  of  public  instnic- 
tion,  Sr.  M(uulez  Pereira,  addressed  an  audience  of  Panamans  ami 
.Americans  at  the  National  Institute.  During  her  stay  she  was 
entertained  by  the  wife  of  the  .American  minister  to  Panama,  by 
the  Pamuna  National  .Association  b)r  the  .Advancement  of  Women, 
l>y  the  Cristobal  AA'onien’s  Club,  and  by  individuals.  Mrs.  Catt, 
who  is  an  apostle  of  Pan  .Americanism,  believt's  that  the  wives  of 
.American  business  men  living  in  Latin  America  should  make  more  of 
their  opportunity  to  a.s8ociate  with  the  women  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  living. 

I.iAiK>R  OFFICE.  See  page  017. 

PARACJUAY. 

CiOTA  DE  Leciie  IN  .ASUNCION. — A  report  submitted  by  Dr. 
Eliodoro  Arbo,  dirwtor  of  the  children’s  clinic  and  milk  station, 
established  in  litlS,  shows  that  201  mothers  and  5,035  children 
received  attention  in  1922.  Oidy  32  deaths  among  the  children 
were  recorded.  The  director  hopes  that  the  milk  station  will  again 
have  its  own  dairy  herd,  as  it  <lid  at  first,  in  order  to  insure  the  purity 
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of  the  milk  distributed;  6,808  liters  were  used  last  year.  He  also 
wishes  to  hold  a  baby  week,  and  to  add  visiting  nurses  to  his  staff. 

A'xtihookworm  campaign. — As  mentioned  in  the  May  munbor 
of  the  Bulletin,  an  active  campaign  is  being  conducted  against 
hookworm  in  the  Department  of  Piribebuy;  it  commenced  in 
February  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jos6  V.  Ynsfran. 

Clinics  have  been  established  in  nine  towns,  in  addition  to  the 
principal  clinic  in  Piribebuy,  and  public  lectures  given,  illustrated 
with  films.  During  the  month  of  February  2,425  patients  received 
the  first  treatment,  1,693  the  second,  and  1,188  the  third. 

For  the  purpose  of  spreading  infonnation  on  the  prevention  of 
hookworm  and  other  diseases  the  director  of  lands  and  colonies  has 
published  a  pamphlet  which  will  be  distributed  gratuitously  among  the 
rural  residents. 

National  hospital. — The  President  has  empowered  the  National 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  to  expend  200,000  pesos 
in  completing  the  operating  room  and  ward  of  the  national  hospital. 


PERU. 

Lima  public  charity. — The  President  has  established  under  the 
Ministry  of  Government  a  Department  of  Public  Charity,  which  will 
have  as  a  basis  for  its  work  the  Lima  office  of  public  charity,  the 
syphilis  clinics  of  Lima  and  Callao,  and  other  similar  organizations 
tf)  be  organized  later  in  other  cities. 

The  President  has  also  established  a  medical  bureau  of  criminology 
with  15  members,  to  handle  surgical,  medical,  chemical,  biological, 
psychiatric,  and  similar  [)hases  of  criminal  court  cases.  The  bureau 
is  locat(;d  in  Lima. 

League  for  the  I*K()TE<tion  of  (/'hii.dren. --Dr.  Pedn*  (h^  Osina, 
president  of  this  association,  founded  in  1922,  in  his  report  statics  that: 

.\b  the  two  liotas  do  lyccho,  or  froo  milk  statioiifl,  were  inBuffH  iont  to  attend  t,o  all 
iJie  children  in  need  of  assisfanee,  the  committee  rcBolved  to  reopen  the  (Jota  de  l.eche 
del  Prado  and  estahlish  one  in  Victfuia,  the  most  populous  and  needy  sections  of  Lima. 
The  two  new  stations  have  visitinK  nurwjs  and  all  the  efiuipment  necessary.  In  the 
four  liotas  de  I..ef.he  there  were  l,2fK)  to  1,.'JIKI  hahies  rejusttjred,  4,000  to  5,000  consul¬ 
tations  were  (pven  monthly,  and  4,l(Kl  litr-rs  of  milk  and  prepared  foods  distrihuted. 
'Hie  day  nursfiries  and  asylums  estahlished  hy  private  charity  attended  daily  to  al>out 
250  children  of  the  542  retdsterfjd.  These  nurseries  received  subsidies  amounting  to 
2,280  Penivian  pr>unds  for  .Sra.  Dammert’s  nursery  and  asylum  and  to  l,5li0  ptuinds 
for  the  market  nunwjry.  Uixm  the  Govemment’s  sugRestion  the  commitUfe  used  tlio 
Ghfjsica  sanitarium  as  a  convalescent  home  for  children  in  need  of  a  hiRh  altitude. 
This  r^Ublishment.  whose  mainUmance  cftst  1,440  Peruvian  (siunds,  housed  40  chil- 
dr»;n  under  the  care  of  the  Sahisian  SisU^rs.  Tin;  b>fal  nuinls-r  of  children  rctached  by 
the  8ervif.«*  of  the  Gotas  df:  Ix-chi;,  <lay  nurstiries,  and  tJie  Ghosica  convales<‘ent  homo 
was  1,540. 
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National  League  of  Hygiene  and  .Social  Prophylaxis. — On 
March  4,  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  medical  school,  the  national 
league  above  mentioned  was  formed  for  the  jiurpose  of  lighting  social 
and  other  preventable  diseases,  reilucing  infant  mortality,  and  ])re- 
venting  the  degeneration  of  the  race,  and  encouraging  by  scientific 
lectures,  films,  study,  and  propaganila  the  social  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Tubercular  patients. — The  Antituberculosis  League  of  Women 
has  contributed  2,r)00  Peruvian  pouiuls  for  the  construction  of  a 
ward  for  40  tubercular  patients  in  the  Olavegoya  de  Jauja  Sanatorium, 
Lima.  The  league  will  also  pay  for  the  care  of  the  patients. 

• 

SALVADOR. 

Sc'iiooL  LUNCHES. — The  cxccutive  Committee  of  the  Society. fnr  the 
Maintenance  of  School  Lunches,  .San  .Salvador,  met  on  February  iy 
to  give  more  definite  organization  to  the  institution,  which  is  ti^  serve 
lunches  in  all  the  ])ublic  schools. 

Mil  K  STATIONS. — During  January,  1923,  the  (lota  de  Leche  or  milk 
station  of  San  Salvador  furnished  2,G47  bottles  of  milk;  hail  on  the 
list  117  children;  registered  IS  more  during  the  month,  while  4  were 
taken  off  the  list.  The  station  also  reported  an  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  95;  131  children  on  the  list  for  February;  and  7  lectures  given. 

The  (lota  de  Leche  of  Santa  Ana  during  January  aiiled  GS  infants, 
and  treated  in  the  free  clinic  873  sick  children  ami  433  sick  adults. 
During  the  same  month  the  Gota  de  Leche  of  .Sonsonate  had  on  its 
register  38  children,  8  being  atlded  and  8  withdrawn  from  the  clinic’s 
care.  The  Gota  de  Leche  of  .San  Vicente  in  the  same  period  aideil 
41  chihlren  and  93  adults. 

IRUGUAY. 

Old-age  pensions. — From  the  opening  of  the  old-age  pension 
oflice  in  March,  1919,  to  December  31,  1922,  it  registered  8,734 
applicants  in  the  city,  and  I9,7G3  in  the  country,  making  a  total  of 
28,497.  Of  this  number  3,995  are  invalids  under  GO  years  of  age. 
Tlu^  total  number  of  |)ensions  granted  throughout  the  Kepublic  to 
December  31,  1922,  was  20,339,  payments  by  that  ilate  having 
amounted  to  2,81G,5G9.G4  pesos.  'I'lie  revenue  from  taxes  collecteil 
for  the  old-age  pension  fund  amounted  to  4,881,198.50  pesos.  Pen¬ 
sions  have  also  been  grante«l  to  persons  of  other  nationalities  than 
Uruguayan. 

Puke  food  regulations.  See  page  GIS. 


BRAZIL. 


Centennial  expo.sition. — The  French,  Belgian,  Scandinavian,  and 
Czechoslovakian  Government  buildings  at  the  Centennial  Exposition 
were  closed  on  March  31,  but  the  American  Industrial  Building  is  to 
remain  open  to  the  end  of  the  Exposition  on  July  2,  1923.  {Corrif 
merce  Reports.) 

Buazilian-Mexican  relations. — The  Mexican  Government  has 
invited  Senhor  Ronald  de  Carvalho  to  go  to  Mexico  City  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  delivering  a  series  of  lectures  on  Brazil,  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  of  Sefior  Vasconcelos,  Mexican  Minister  of  Public  Education, 
approved  by  President  Obreg6n,  to  contribute  to  a  better  acquaintance 
between  the  two  countries. 

Brazilian  pianist. — The  press  of  Buenos  Aires  has  carried  notices 
of  the  successful  concert  given  in  that  city  on  March  17  by  the 
Brazilian  pianist,  Jofio  Octaviano. 

Monument  to  Santos  Dumont. — In  the  French  Pavilion  of  Honor 
at  the  Exposition  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  replica  of  the  life-size  statue  of 
Santos  Dumont  in  the  Park  of  St.  Cloud,  Paris,  has  been  erected  by 
the  Aero  Club  of  Paris,  as  a  tribute  to  the  brilliant  Brazilian  aviator, 
who  was  present  at  the  unveiling  ceremony. 

CHILE. 

Sr.  Carlos  Xew.man. — The  death,  on  February  19,  of  Sr.  Carlos 
NewTuan,  scientist  and  former  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  naval 
academy,  called  forth  many  expressions  showing  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  for  his  learning,  his  (levotion  to  the  advancement 
of  science  through  assistance  to  students  and  scientific  magazines,  and 
his  unostentatious  beneficence  to  many  other  persons  and  caases. 

Tourist  seaso.n. — Among  the  many  tourists  visiting  Chile  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  were  Mrs.  Herbert  Votaw  and  Miss  Abigail  Harding,  sisters  of 
President  Harding,  who  cros.sed  from  Buenos  Aires  after  a  brief  stay 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Montevideo.  In  Santiago,  as  in  the  other 
capitals,  they  were  the  recipients  of  official  hospitality. 

A  large  party  of  Americans  made  the  trip  to  the  Juan  Fern&ndez 
Islands,  where  Alexander  .Selkirk  had  the  adventures  which  gave 
rise  to  the  stor\'  of  “  Robinson  Ousoe.”  Santiago  also  gave  a  cordial 
welcome  to  a  group  of  members  of  the  Uruguayan  Touring  Club  and 
their  families. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

Xfav  American  Legation. — The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  purchased  for  its  legation  the  “Castillo  Azul,”  a  handsome 
residence  in  San  Jose,  built  in  1912-13  by  Sr.  M6ximo  Fern&ndez, 
and  at  one  time  used  as  the  presidential  residence. 

CUBA. 

Tribute  to  Dr.  Raimundo  Cabrera. — Lost  March  an  impressive 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  National  University  of  Habana  when 
the  President  crowned  Dr.  Raimundo  Cabrera,  distinguished  states¬ 
man  and  author,  with  a  golden  wreath  presented  b}’  the  Cuban 
nation  as  a  tribute  not  only  to  a  famous  writer  but  to  a  venerable 
citizen,  who  has  devoted  liis  long  life  to  his  country  and  honored 
Cuban  traditions. 

Among  his  wTitings  may  be  mentioned  “Cuba  y  sus  Jueces” 
(Cuba  and  Her  Judges),  a  work  of  great  intellectuality. 

ECUADOR. 

Gift  from  Ecuadorian  colony  in  Paris. — Eternal  Straggle,  the 
work  of  sculpture  presented  to  the  city  of  Quito  by  the  Ecuadorian 
colony  resident  in  Paris,  was  exliibited  in  the  Parque  de  Mayo  in 
March.  The  civic  improvement  commission  is  to  erect  a  suitable 
pedestal  for  the  group. 

PARAGUAY. 

Ceramics. — Sr.  Andr6s  Campos  Cervera,  a  Paraguayan  artist, 
recently  exhibited  an  interesting  collection  of  ceramics  in  Asuncion. 
Sefior  Campos  Cervera  lived  a  long  time  in  Valencia,  where  he  studied 
this  art,  later  visiting  France,  England,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  cultivating  his  talent  and  acquiring  an  excellent  art 
education. 

NICARAGUA.” 

DarIo  memorial. — The  treasury  recently  presented  a  check  for 
$1,000,  half  of  the  Government  contribution  toward  the  bronze 
memorial  to  Rub6n  Dario,  the  famous  Nicaraguan  poet,  which  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  Parque  Rub6n  Dario  in  Managua. 

URUGUAY. 

Monu.ment  to  Artigas. — On  February  28  the  President  of 
Uruguay  unveiled  a  monument  in  the  Plaza  de  La  Independencia, 
Montevideo,  to  Jos6  Artigas,  who  has  been  called  “the  Moses  of 
Uruguayan  history — lost  in  a  cloiul  to  reappear  transfigured  by  time 
and  legend,  which  watch  i)ver  the  destinies  of  great  men.”  Delega¬ 
tions  from  foreign  countries  joined  with  Uruguayan  representatives 
in  placing  wreaths  on  the  monument. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  APRIL  26,  1923. 


First  Argentine  National  Good  Roads  Congress .  Mar.  7 

Destination  of  Argentina’s  principal  exTKtrts,  Jan.  1  to  Mar.  12 
Mar.  2,  1923. 

Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Steamship  Line .  Mar.  13 

Publication  on  .\rgentine  foreign  trade  in  1919  and  1920.  Mar.  27 


W.  Henry  Robertson,  consul  general 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

Do. 


Films  censored  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1922 . 

Rice  industry  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

Report  on  the  beef  industry  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco  for  1922 . 

New  tannery  in  Brazil . 

The  motion-picture  industry  in  Sao  Paulo . 

Brazil’s  foreign  trade  in  1922 . 

Cotton  notes . 

Weekly  report  on  shipping  in  Pernambueo . 

Exports  of  rubber  from  Para  for  February,  1923 . 

Cargo  movement  at  Bahia  during  1922 . 

Report  on  the  Coquilho,  and  Oticia  or  Oiticica  nuts.. . 
Annual  message  of  the  Governor  of  Pernambuco  to 
State  Congress  on  Mar.  6, 1923. 

Brazilian  cotton  crop  for  1922-23 . 


Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  January,  1923 . 

City  parks  and  civic  progress . 

Sales  of  products  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  free  fairs  during  1922. 
Brazilian  trade  in  fresh  fruits . 


A.  T.  Haebcrle,  consul  in  charge,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at  Porto  Alegre. 
Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Pernambuco. 
A.  T.  llaeberle. 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul  at  Sao  Paulo. 
A.  T.  Haebcrle. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Geo.  H.  Pickerell,  consul  at  Para. 
Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 


...do .  A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  de 

Janeiro. 

. .  .do .  Do. 

Mar.  2fi  E.  M.  Law  ton. 

Mar.  27  A.  Gaulin. 

Apr.  3  Do. 


Bolivian  commerce  through  the  port  of  Arica . j 

Ocean  freight  traffic  to  the  United  States  during  Fel>- 
ruary,  1923. 

Foreign  trade  of  Talcahtiano  during  1922 . 


Articles  Imported  at  Antofagasta,  February,  1923. 
Improving  conditions  in  Chile . 


23  Egmont  C.  Von  Tresekow',  consul  at 
Arica. 

7  C.  F.  Deichman,  consul  general  at 
Valparaiso. 

12  S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at  Con- 
I  cepcion. 

15  I  Stewart  E.  McMillin,  consul  at  Anto¬ 
fagasta. 

21  Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Iquique. 


Exportation  for  la.st  8  months  of  1922 . 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  February,  1923. 
Coffee  crop  for  the  year  1923 . 


17  Thomas  McEnolly,  vice  consul  at 
Buenaventura. 

K  Leroy  R.  Sawyer,  consul  at  Cartagena. 
2<>  Thomas  McEnelly. 


Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  for  February, 
1W3. 

Coffee  shipments  for  the  season  of  1922  23 . 

Ocean  freight  traffic  to  the  United  States  from  the  port 
of  Puntarenas  for  January  and  February,  1923. 
Drilling  for  oil  in  Costa  Rica . 

Cacao  growing  in  Costa  Rica . 


9  '  Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

14  I  Do. 

15  1  D6. 

17  I  John  James  Mcily,  consul  at  Port 
i  Limon. 

3  I  Do. 


Chamliers  of  Commerce  in  Cienfuegos  consular  district ' 
Agricultural  instruction  in  Cuba . I 

Market  and  manufacture  of  cor.sets  in  Cuin . I 

Statement  for  second  fiscal  year  of  the  Habana  Clearing  ! 

House.  I 

Im[>orts  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  (iroilucts . 

Exports  of  sugar  through  the  ports  of  Matanzas  an<l  I. 
(ardenas  for  the  quarter  ending  .Mar.  31,  1923.  i 


14  I  Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cienfuegos. 

17  !  Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  general 
'  at  Habana. 

20  I  Do. 

26  j  Ho. 

4  Charles  Foniuin,  consul  at  Nueva 
i  Gerona. 

_  James  V.  Whitfiehl,  consul  at  Ma- 

tanzas. 
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Reports  received  to  April  Jti,  1923 — Continued. 


Subject.  Date.  .\uthor. 


POMINICAN  RKFVIlLIt. 

UiHluction  in  tbc  Dominican  Central  railway  rates. . .. 


192:<. 
Feb.  15 


Economic  notes. 


Mar.  12 


Charles  Uridham  Ilosmer,  consul  at 
Santo  Domingo  City. 

Vi.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerta  Plata. 


ECU.CDOR. 

The  Re<l  Cross  of  Ecuador .  Jan.  15  Frederic  W.  Coding,  consul  general  at 

Guayaquil. 

February  review  of  the  market .  Mar.  13  Do, 

Gf.CTEM.VL.V. 


Re|>orl  on  commerce  and  in<lustries  for  February,  1923. 

II.VITI. 

Establishment  of  an  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Haiti. 

New  steamship  service  making  calls  at  Cape  Haiticn . . . 

Traffic  regulations  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti . 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  for  1922. 

HONDUR.tS. 

Mexican  moving-picture  films  shown  in  Honduras . 

Wireless  station  to  be  erected  in  Bay  Islands . 

Interest  in  silkworm  culture  in  Honduras . 

Changes  in  customs  tarilT . 


12  I  .\rthur  C.  Frost,  consul  at  Gautemala 
,  City. 


Jan. 

Mar. 


Apr. 

Mar. 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


20  Robert  Dudley  Longyear,  consul  at 
I  Port  au  Prince. 

20  Damon  C.  Woods,  consul  at  Cape 
!  Haitien.  * 

12  ;  Robert  Dudley  Longyear. 

31  !  Do. 


2  i  Robert  L.  Reiser,  consul  at  Teguci- 

5i  “'R 

6  Do. 

24  Do. 


.\lfalfa  a  valuable  crop  in  Vaqui  Valley . 

Railroad  development  in  Mexico . 

Exports  of  cotlee  from  Salina  Cruz  for  March,  1923. 

Duty  on  catalogues  entering  Mexico . 

NIC.tRAGU.t. 


The  Cuyamel  Fniit  Co.,  will  inaugurate  a  weekly  serv¬ 
ice  from  Now  York  to  Bluellelds,  also  weekly  service 
from  New  Orleans. 

February  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Apr. 


Apr.  6 


Bartley  F.  Y'ost,  consul  at  Guaymas. 
Henry  C.  A.  Damm,  consul  at  N^les. 
George  E.  Seltzer,  vice  consul  at  Salina 
Cruz. 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  general  at 
Mexico  City. 


SALVADOR. 

Decree  announcing  the  legal  holidays  of  the  Republic. . I 

Inaugural  address  of  Mr.  .Vlfonso  Quifionez-Molina, 
upon  taking  the  oath  of  office  on  Mar.  1,  1923. 

URUGUAY. 

Market  for  textbooks  in  Uruguay . 

Index  table  of  commodity  prices  for  Uruguay . 

Trade  between  Uruguay  and  Cuba,  1918-1921 . 

Excerpts  from  commerce  and  industries  for  Feb.,  1923. 

VENEZUELA. 

Five  leading  proilucts  of  export  from  Maracaibo,  seven- 
year  period,  19l.'>-1921. 


Mar.  6  :  William  W.  Heard,  consul  at  Blue- 
fields. 

Mar.  15  '  Harold  Playter,  consul  at  Coiinto. 


Mar.  2  |  Lynn  V.  Franklin,  consul  at  San  Sal- 
I  vador. 

Mar.  30  '  Do. 


Fob.  10  ;  David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul  at  Monte- 
j  video. 

Feb.  23  I  Do. 

Mar.  »  Do. 

Mar.  19  Do. 


Mar.  30  '  John  O.  Sanders,  consul  at  Maracaibo. 


BOOK.  NOTES 


Publications  Added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library. 
{Continued from  May.) 


Relatorio  pelo  secretario  dae  finan^as  do  Estado  de  Minas  Geraee,  1917,  1918,  Volumes 
1-2, 1919  e  1920-1921.  Bello  Horizonte,  Imprensa  Official.  4®.  4vole.  1  pamp. 
Revista  do  Institute  Georgaphico  e  Historico  da  Bahia,  1921-1922.  Bahia,  Imprensa 
Official  do  Estado,  1922.  pis.  606,  (1)  p.  8®. 


Memoria  del  bienio  1920-1922.  Sociedad  Xacional  de  Profesores.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imp.  i  Enc.,  El  Globo,  1922.  31  p.  12®. 

Negociaciones  Chileno-Peruanas  de  Washington.  Discurso  del  Senador  de  Valdivia, 
Senor  Don  Eliodoro  Yanez,  iuiciado  en  la  sesion  del  Senado  de  26  de  julio  de 
1922.  SantiI^»o  de  Chile,  Imprenta  “La  Xacidn,”  1922.  front,  port.  90  p.  8®. 


La  civilizacidn  Chibcha.  Por  Miguel  Triana.  Bogota,  Escuela  Tipogrdfica  Salesiana, 
1922.  illus.  xxiii,  222,  (1)  p.  8®. 

Memoria  del  ministro  de  obras  publicas  al  congreso  de  1922.  Tomo  2,  Informes  y 
documentoe.  Bogota,  Casa  Editorial  Minerva,  1922.  pis.  maps.  557  p.  4®. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Memoria  de  fomente,  1921.  San  Joe^-,  Imprenta  Xacional,  1922.  xv,  242  p.  8®. 
Para  los  gorriones.  Por  Ruben  Cote.  San  Joe<^,  J.  Garcia  Monge,  1922.  133,  (5)  p. 
16®. 

Procer  inmortal  de  1811.  Ofendacfvica.  Por  T.  Dols.  Corpeno.  San  Jos^-,  Imprenta 
Marfa  v.  de  Lines,  1922.  58  p.  12®. 


Biblioteca  hisbjrica  Cubana.  Por  Carlos  M.  Trelles.  Tomo  1.  Matanzas,  Imprenta 
de  Juan  F.  Oliver,  1922.  pis.  535  p.  4®. 

ColegifjH  organizafhjs  militarmcntc.  Su  necesidad  en  Cuba  y  su  bencficicjsa  influoncia 
en  el  caracter  del  hombre  del  inanana.  Por  Coronel  Eugenio  Silva,  1922.  Ilabana, 
Imprenta  y  Papeleria  de  Rambla,  Bouza  y  (  a.,  1922.  pis.  51  p.  8®. 

Comercio  exterior.  Segundo  semeslre  del  afio  1920  y  afio  natural  de  1920.  Secretaris 
de  Hacienda.  Seccidn  de  estadfstica.  Ilabana,  Imprenta  “La  Propagandista,’’ 
1922.  tables,  xviii,  436  p.  4®. 

Memoria  de  la  zafra  realizada  en  el  ano  de  1920  a  1921.  Secretaria  de  agricultura, 
comercio  y  trabajo.  Direcf  idn  «lc  comercio  e  industria.  Oficina  de  estadfstica. 
Ilabana,  Im|>rentay  PaiK^leria  de  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Ca.,  1922.  149  p.  4®. 


Hoy,  ayer  y  inanana.  Pieza  en  un  af;te  y  en  prosa.  Original  de;  Vidor  M.  Rendi'm. 
Guayaijuil,  Empresa  PeriwHstica  “I’ressa  Ecuatoriana,”  1922.  35  p.  8®. 

- Segun<la  e<lici5n.  Quite,  Imp.  y  Encuademacidn  ile  Julio  Sfienz  R.  1922, 

.33  p.  8®. 
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Informe  anual  que  el  subdirector  de  eanidad  de  las  provincias  de  Picbincha,  Imbabura 
y  Carchi  eleva  al  ministro  y  al  director  del  ramo  accrca  de  las  labores  durante 
el  auo  1921-1922.  Quito,  Imprenta  Municipal,  1922,  tables.  57  p.  4°. 
Informe  del  ministro  de  la  guerra  y  marina,  1922.  Quito,  Talleres  Tip.  Nacionales, 
1922.  xlvii,  39  p.  8°. 

Informe  que  el  ministro  de  instruccion  publica,  justicia,  beneficencia,  etc.,  1922. 

Quito,  Imprenta  y  Enc.,  Nacionales,  1922.  tables.  196,  (2)  p.  8°. 

Informe  que  el  ministerio  de  lo  interior,  policfa,  municipalidades,  obras  publicas, 
correoB,  telegrafos,  tel^fonos,  etc.,  1922.  Quito,  Talleres  Tip.  Xacionales,  1922. 
192,  70,  (2)  p.  8°. 

Loja  en  la  batalla  del  Picbincha  1822-1922.  [Consejo  municipal  de  Lt>ja.]  Loja, 
Tip.  El  Heraldo,  1922.  53  p.  8°. 

Report  of  the  president  to  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  of  the  Guayquil  and 
Quito  Railway  Company  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1920.  Quito.  13  p, 
4°. 

GUATEMALA. 

Oiientaciones  para  el  porvenir  (20  meses  de  gobiemo  conservador).  Memoriae  2* 
parte  de  1920  a  1921.  [Por]  Adrian  Vidaurre.  Guatemala,  Imprenta  “Casa 
Colorada,”  1922.  pis.  172  p.  4°. 

MEXICO. 

Anfora  se<lienta.  Poemas  ilustraciones  y  vdiletas  de  Gabriel  Femdndez  Ledesma. 
[Por]  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Mexico,  Manuel  Leon  Sdnchez,  1922.  176,  (3)  p, 
8». 

Apuntes  acerca  de  un  nuevo  manual  de  arqueologia  Mexicana.  Crftica  cientffica. 
Por  Hermann  Beyer.  Editores:  Servicio  de  Informaciones  Alemanas  en  M4xico. 
1918.  illus.  30  p.  8°. 

Breve  noticia  histdrico-descriptiva  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Mdxico  que  escribe  Jesus 
Galindo  y  Villa.  Mdxico,  Imprenta  del  Museo  Nacional,  1896.  22  p.  8®. 
Celestial  plan  of  Teotihuacan.  By  Stansbury  Hagar.  Mdxico,  Imp.  del  Museo 
Nacional  de  Argueologia,  Historia  y  Etnologia,  1912.  15  p.  8®. 

Como  era  Iturbide.  Por  Rafael  HelicKloro  Valle.  Mexico,  Imprenta  del  Museo 
Nacional  de  Arqueologia,  Historia  y  Etnogratia,  1922.  front.  115  p.  8®. 
Conquista  de  Mdxico  efectuada  por  Hernan  Cortds  segun  el  codice  jeroglifico  troano- 
americano  edicidn  especial  que  con  preliminares  de  la  clave  jeroglifica,  dedica  al 
seilor  presidente  de  la  republica  Mexicana  General  Don  Porfirio  Diaz  el  presbf- 
tero  Ddmas  Sotomayor.  Mdxico,  Tip.  de  la  Oficina  Impresora  del  Timbre,  1897. 
pis.  40  p.  4®. 

Corte  do  Agustin  I  Emperatlor  de  Mdxico.  Por  D.  Manuel  Romero  de  Terreros. 
Mdxico,  Imprenta  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Arqueohvgia,  Historia  y  Etnologia,  1921 . 
front,  pis.  60,  32,  (1)  p.  8®. 

Educacidn  pdblica  en  Mdxico.  Secretaria  de  Educacion  Publica.  Mdxico,  Talleres 
Gnificos  do  la  Naci6n,  1922.  pis.  69  p.  8®. 

El  Gral.  Obrogon  y  la  guerra.  Derochos  asogtirados.  [Por]  J.  A.  Tamayo.  Tampico, 
Tall.  Linotipogr.ificos  do  El  Mundo  [1922].  296  p.  12®. 
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